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CareerPath.com,  the  Web's  leading  recruitment 
has  powerful  solutions  for  your  advertisers  that 
generate  additional  revenue  for  you. 

CareerPath.com  combines  the  depth  of  your  local 
coverage  with  the  national  reach  of  the  Internet  to  offer 
advertisers  one-stop  shopping  for  all  their  recruitment 
needs.  Created  by  newspapers  for  newspapers, 

CareerPath. corn's  products  are  designed  to  be 
implemented  quickly,  easily  and  to  complement  your 
existing  sales  efforts: 

Newspaper  Job  Database,  a  unique  up-sell 
opportunity  that  gives  your  advertisers  additional  reach. 

CareerPathEXTRA,  extra  exposure  for  all  of  an 
advertisers  open  positions  means  extra  revenue  for  you. 

Resume  Connection,  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  online  recruiting,  provides  employers  a  cost  effective 
way  to  locate  qualified  candidates. 

Employer  Profiles,  an  additional  revenue  source 
that  conveys  an  employer's  strengths  to  a  national 
audience  of  potential  candidates. 

Find  out  how  CareerPath.com  can  deliver  a  more 
efficient  buy  for  your  advertisers  by  calling  Ira  Gordon  at 
516.764.0790  oremailira@careerpath.com. 


site, 


(^CareerPath.  com 

where  employers  and  employees  dick. 
WWW.  careerpath.  com 
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WHERE  ARE  PAPERS 
IN  SPEECH  FIGHT? 


The  Case  Against  CDA  II:  Newspapers  Silent 

Under  all  those  layers  of  pork  in  the  $S00  billion  budget  bill  signed  by 
President  Clinton  a  few  weeks  ago  was  Congress’  latest  attempt  to  save 
children  from  the  evils  of  the  Internet.  Free-speech  advocacy  groups 
wasted  no  time  filing  a  legal  challenge  to  the  Child  Online  Protection  Act,  spon- 
•sored  by  Rep.  Michael  Oxley,  R-Ohio,  and  scheduled  to  take  affect  Nov.  21.  In 
fact,  these  groups  were  in  a  Pennsylvania  courtroom  only  a  few  hours  after  Clin¬ 
ton  put  down  his  pen.  Opponents  have  dubbed  the  new  law  CDA  II,  after  the 
Communications  Decency  Act  which  Congress  enacted  two  years  ago,  only  to 
see  the  Supreme  Court  swat  it  down. 

Back  to  the  drafting  table  went  Congress,  which  sought  to  write  around  the 
high  court’s  objections.  The  new'  law  would  prohibit  commercial  Web  sites  from 
distributing  material  that  lacks  “redeeming  artistic,  literary',  political  or  scientific 
value"  to  those  under  the  age  of  17.  Opponents  fear  that  this  language  will  allow' 
the  most  repressive  communities  in  America  to  .set  standards  for  all  of  the  Inter¬ 
net,  a  global  medium. 

As  of  late  OctoIx*r,  newspapers  were  noticably  absent  from  the  courtroom.  As 
this  issue  went  to  press,  only  one  major  newspaper  company  was  involved  in  the 
lawsuit,  but  only  in  a  peripheral  way.  Though  not  listed  as  one  of  the  original  17 
plaintiffs  in  ACLU  v.  Reno,  the  New  York  Times  Electronic  Media  Co.  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Internet  Content  Coalition,  which  is  a  plaintiff.  Other  media  members 
of  the  coalition  include  MSNBC,  CBS  New  Media,  Time  Inc.,  CNet  and  ZDNet. 

Besides  the  Internet  Content  Coalition,  plaintiffs  include  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  American  Book.sellers  Foundation,  Salon  (the  Web  magazine) 
and  the  Phikulelphici  Gay  News,  a  weekly.  Where  are  the  big  newspaper  com¬ 
panies?  Where  is  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America?  Still  more  organizations 
who  participated  in  the  last  lawsuit  but  absent  this  time  include  the  American 
ScK'iety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  American  Library  Association. 

Why  It  Matters  To  Newspaper  Industry 

Some  publishers  might  ask  why  they  should  care  about  an  anti-porn  bill.  The 
an.swer  is  that  this  law  threatens  all  entities  that  publish  on  the  Internet.  The  anti¬ 
pornography  crowd  claims  that  the  law'  only  applies  to  commercial  sex  sites,  but 
the  ACLU’s  attorneys  tell  us  that  it  could  be  used  to  apply  to  all  protected  expres¬ 
sion  by  organizations  that  use  the  Web  for  commercial  purpo.ses  —  sexual  or  not. 
In  other  w'ords,  washingtonpost.com  is  a  commercial  site,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
Kenneth  Starr’s  muckfest  could  be  published  under  the  new'  law’s  standards.  In 
the  Ixst  soundbite  so  far,  ACLU  attorney  Ann  Beeson  said,  “Whether  you  call  it 
the  ‘Communications  Decency  Act’  or  the  Congress  Dtresn't  Understand  Internet 
Act,’  it  is  .still  unconstitutional,  and  it  still  reduces  the  Internet  to  what  is  fit  for  a 
6-year-old.’’  There  are  ways  for  parents  and  teachers  to  protect  children  without 
hysterically  running  to  Congress. 

Newspaper  publishers  should  remember  that  the  rights  to  free  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  taken  for  granted  in  the  world  of  print  journalism  are  by  no 
means  guaranteed  in  cyberspace.  For  those  protections  to  take  root  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,  all  online  publishers  need  to  be  a  part  of  the  battle. 

Carl  Sullivan 
Deputy  Editor 
carls@mediainfo.com 
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No-Nonsense  Approach 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  an  excellent 
source  of  information.  Specifically,  the 
bimonthly  MediaISFO.com  publication 
is  where  I  receive  the  most  benefit.  I'm 
constantly  reading  Web-related  material 
and  have  found  your  magazine  is  the 
only  one  that  takes  a  no-nonsense 
approach  to  the  issues  surrounding 
business  Web  sites.  I  have  found  almost 
every  article  in  the  last  three  publica¬ 
tions  pertinent  to  some  aspect  of  the 
business. 

It  is  nice  to  see  a  periodical  taking  a 
more  serious  approach  to  publishing 
articles  about  running  a  Web  site  that 
are  also  useful  to  Web  developers.  I've 
found  there  are  a  lot  of  people  with 
experience  in  either  journalLsm  or  pro¬ 
gramming  trying  to  accomplish  the 
same  tasks.  What  this  era  needs  are 
more  tools,  like  MediaINFO.com,  that 
help  bridge  the  gap  betw'een  the  two 
professions. 

Jeanette  Anderson 
jeanette®techmotion.com 
Webmaster 
Wildland  Firejighter  Magazine 
WWW. wildlandjirejigbter.com 


Papers  Aren't  Dull 

In  regards  to  your  recent  article,  “Are 
Newspapers  Doomed  To  Dullness  For¬ 
ever?”  (May),  I  vehemently  disagree 
with  your  writer’s  point  of  view. 

The  news  is  primarily  a  means  of 
informing  you  in  a  factual  manner  about 
events  of  importance.  It  really  isn't 
intended  to  entertain  you. 

The  writer  seems  to  be  concerned 
with  the  dull  design  of  the  newspaper 
Web  sites.  There  is  something  classy 
about  the  good  old  black-and-white 
headlines  of  a  print  newspaper  which 
.seems  to  be  almost  a  logo  and  quite 
appropriate  to  appear  on  a  news  Web 
.site. 

I  personally  don't  want  my  headlines 
appearing  in  bright  purple  or  with  cute 
little  pictures  by  their  side.  The  news  is 
often  a  summary  of  tragic  or  historical 
events,  and  1  don't  think  I  want  tho.se  in 
color  or  with  anything  other  than  a  tra¬ 
ditional  photo  accompanying  them. 

I  wonder  if  “Generation  Next”  is 
going  to  compose  scrapbooks  of  major 
news  in  the  classic  print  newspaper  cut¬ 
tings,  or  Web  site  copies  of  stories,  if 
those  are  even  preserved  and  available 


to  them.  In  my  home  I  have  the  front 
page  of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Coustitiitiou 
framed,  the  day  the  Atlanta  Braves  won 
the  World  Series.  Now  try  to  get  that 
from  a  Web  page!  It's  just  not  the  same. 

"The  front  page  of  a  newspaper  site 
does  feature  top  stories,  but  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  push  and  many  of  those 
.stories  don’t  interest  me,"  the  writer 
said.  Well,  my  question  is,  if  top  stories 
that  make  headline  news  don't  interest 
you,  then  what  exactly  does? 

Oh,  wait,  it’s  those  “alternati\e"  on¬ 
line  newspapers  that  you  mentioned.  I 
do  believe  you  are  tr>'ing  to  compare 
apples  and  oranges.  I  checked  out  .some 
of  tho.se  Web  sites,  and  frankly  all  I 
found  w  ere  topics  concerning  night  life, 
where  to  party  and  personal  opinions 
—  not  much  in  the  way  of  a  “news” 
.story'. 

And,  again  I  am  .so  very  sorry  that  the 
news  articles  that  you  read  from 
respectable  sources  lack  spark  and  that 
the  writing  does  not  impress  you. 
Maybe  if  you  were  truly  interested  in 
what  makes  up  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
daily  paper  —  the  actual  news  —  you 
might  get  impre.s.sed. 

“New  spapers  cling  to  the  new  s  .sty  les 
which  perpetuate  boredom  in  the  name 
of  proper'  w  riting  or  objectivity’  or  cor¬ 
porate  tradition  that  favors  the  safety  of 
lifele.ss  prose,”  your  writer  .said.  “I  read 
online  alternative  papers  and  city 
guides  for  the  kinds  of  information  and 
entertainment  that  your  daily  newspa- 
j’)er.s  don't  provide  but  that  I  find  per- 


.sonally  .satisfying  and  fulfilling.” 

Well,  it's  tcx)  bad  the  real  news  is  of 
such  little  intere.st.  Again,  I  restate  that 
the  news  is  usually  historic,  ba.sed  on 
facts,  and  newspapers  tend  to  want  to 
capture  that  in  print.  I  think  the  new.s- 
paper  is  an  institution  that  has  many- 
more  years  to  exist. 

Charlene  Dolson 
Helen,  Go. 

Correction 

A  chart  that  accompanied  “Na.sty  Bat¬ 
tle  Over  Web  Ratings  Goes  Public”  (.Sep¬ 
tember)  from  RelevantKnowledge 
should  have  read  “Unique  visitors  in 
thou.sands.” 


Letters  Welcome 

MediaINFO.com  welcomes  your 
comments  and  sugge.stions.  Please  write 
to  carl.s@mediainfo.com,  or  by  mail  at; 

Editor 

MediaINFO.com 
11  W.  19th  St. 

10th  Floor 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


Three  of  the  Top  Four  Most 
Trafficked  Weh  Sites  in  the  World  Use 

CapitolWiz~ 

With  just  a  ZIP  Code,  your  site’s  users  can: 


•  contact  their  elected  officials 

•  see  their  representative’s  votes 

•  review  campaign  money  sources 


link  to  current  bills  in  the  news 
obtain  biographical  information 
and  much  more... 


Now  available  with  regionally  focused  content  on 
elected  officials  customized  for  your  Web  site 


See  Why. 


See  the  demo:  capitoiadvantage.com 
P.O.  Box  1223,  McLean.  VA  22101-1223  QjlfPlTOL 

703-734-3266  •  800-659-8708  <^dva»tnjic 
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When  the  New  York  Times  on  the  Web  was  hacked  recently,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  got  nervous  about  their  Web  sites.  Here  are  10 
things  you  can  do  to  protect  yourself  and  your  online  readers. 


hy  Jennie  L.  Phipps 


Hackers  are  alarming  people.  At  best,  they 
can  embarrass  your  company  in  front  of 
the  Web-reacling  public.  At  worst,  they 
can  .steal  your  customer's  credit  card 
numbers  or  publish  libelous  information 
on  your  site,  potentially  costing  your  publishing 
firm  thousands  or  even  millions  of  dollars  in  dam¬ 
age  recover^'. 

Hacking  isn't  new.  The  term  itself  has  been 
around  before  the  1983  movie  War  Games,  where 
Matthew  Broderick's  and  Ally  Sheedy's  very  young 
characters  hacked  into  some  pretty  .secure  sites  — 
the  military's  nuclear  arms  launchers.  Since  then,  e- 
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commerce  experts  have  assured  many  of  us  that 
new  encryption  procedures  and  other  safeguards 
should  keep  the  unauthorized  out.  That's  why 
everyone  in  the  online  news  industry  took  notice 
when  one  of  the  nation's  largest  and  mo.st-respect- 
ed  newspapers  was  recently  put  out  of  commission 
for  hours  by  .still  unknown  hackers. 


Times  Hack  Is  Sobering  Event 

when  hackers  broke  into  the  Netv  York  limes  on 
the  Web  on  .Sept.  13,  a  high-traffic  Sunday  morning, 
it  wasn't  to  steal  credit  card  numbers  —  the  prima¬ 
ry  motivation  for  many  hackers.  In.stead,  the.se 
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salToteurs  had  an  ax  to  grind.  They  wanted  to  com¬ 
plain  tliat  jailed  fellow  hacker,  Kevin  Mitnick,  got  a 
raw  deal  from  Netv  York  Times  technology  reporter 
John  Markoff.  I’lu.s  there  wa.s  some  evidence  that 
these  hackers  were  probably  kids,  who  often  hack  a 
site  simply  lx.*cause  it’s '"there.  At  lea.st  there  didn’t 
appear  to  lx‘  any  suggestion  that  the  worst  kind  of 
hack  attack  UK)k  place  —  sabotage  from  within  by 
disgruntled  current  or  former  employees. 

The  defacement  kept  the  Times  off-line  for  nine 
hours  and  left  .some  features  inacce.ssible  for  days. 
The  attack  came  during  a  weekend  of  record  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  Times  site;  the  Starr  report  had  lx;en 
relea.sed  two  days  earlier.  The  vulnerability  of  the 
Times  left  observers  wondering  whether  this  was 


ju.st  the  lieginning.  Will  hacking  a  media  site  .seem 
attractive  because  it  garners  the  hackers  the  kind  of 
attention  that  is  worth  more  than  ju.st  the  .satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  target  wa.s  inconvenienced?  And 
what  about  smaller  newspapers?  If  the  Times  can’t 
protect  its  Web  site,  how  can  they  expect  to? 

B.K.  DeLong,  director  of  the  New  England  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  World  Organization  of  Webma.sters,  claims 
to  be  one  of  the  people  who  let  other  media  know 
that  the  New  York  Times  .site  had  been  hacked  early 
that  Sunday.  DeLong  po.sted  news  of  the  attack  on 
.several  li.st.servs.  Ultimately,  he  was  di.sappointed  in 
the  media  coverage,  fie  lx.‘lieves  nf)t  enough  wa.s 
said  alx)ut  the  potential  damage  to  credibility. 

“What  if  [their]  site  hadn’t  been  defaced  in  a  way 
that  wa.s  noticeable  to  the  naked  eye?”  DeLong 
asked.  “What  if  someone  modified  a  quote  from 
(Secretary  of  State)  Madeline  Albright  alxnit  a  Mid¬ 
dle  East  situation?  Or  made  Yugoslav  President  Slo- 
IxKian  Milo.sevic  declare  war  on  NATO.  Or  created 
a  fal.se  article  announcing  President  Yeltsin’s  death? 

With  the  speed  that  information  travels,  it  would 
take  a  matter  of  minutes  for  this  to  cross  the  world 
and  for  people  to  start  calling  friends  and  family. 

There’s  no  telling  what  damage  could  lx.*  cau.sed, 
especially  when  millions  of  people  visit  sites  like  the 
Netv  York  Times  on  the  Web  and  CNN  Interactive 
each  day.” 

John  Vrane.sevich,  19-year-old  owner/publisher 
of  AntiOnline.com,  a  computer  security  site  where 
hackers  are  heard  and  get  respect,  believes  hackers 
like  those  who  hit  the  Neu'  York  Times  site  are  less 
politically  motivated  than  ego-driven.  “They  want 
the  world  to  .see  what  they  can  do,  and  they  u.se  pol¬ 
itics  as  an  excu.se  to  justify  it,”  said  Vrane.sevich,  who 
started  AntiOnline  when  he  wa.s  a  .sophomore  at 
Beaver  fligh  Sch(X)l  near  Pittsburgh.  He  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  the  media  treats  hackers  when  his 
buddies  were  caught  hacking  into  the  Pentagon 
from  computers  in  the  .scIxkjI  library. 

Hackers  Say  Sites  Are  Careless 

Vrane.sevich,  who.se  age  is  typical  of  many  hack¬ 
ers,  thinks  new.spaper  publishers  could  potentially 
have  a  lot  to  worry  alxHit  Ix’cau.se  of  the  increasing 
availability  of  “point-and-click"  hacking  programs. 

Add  that  to  the  reality  of  the  ever-growing  sophi.sti- 
cation  of  kids  who  grew  up  with  computers  and 
programming,  and  any  high-profile  site  becomes  a 
likely  target. 

If  “William,”  hacker  extraordinaire  and  author  of 
two  Ixxtks  on  the  subject  published  by  MacMillan, 

{Maximum  Security  /  and  Maximum  Security  IT), 
wanted  to  break  into  a  newspaper  Web  site,  one  of 
the  places  he'd  .start  with  is  a  databa.se  li.sting  of 
newspapers  online.  “I’d  run  a  script  that  pulls  all  the 
ho.st  names  and  re.solves  that  to  IP  addre.s.se.s  and 
create  my  own  database,”  .said  the  reclusive  hacker. 

“It  would  take  me  two  or  three  minutes  to  find  the 
vulnerable  sites.” 

William,  34,  blames  vulnerability  on  carele.s.s- 
ne.ss.  “The  kids  couldn’t  have  done  the  Netv  York 
Times  site  if  the  hole  wasn’t  there.  Newspapers  are 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  .security.  You 
have  companies  that  read  a  couple  of  Ixxrks  and 
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THE  GRAY  LADY  GETS  RACY:  Web  surfers  looking  for  the  New  York 
Times  one  Sunday  morning  in  September  were  greeted  with  this 
page,  courtesy  of  unknown  hackers. 


put  a  couple  of  boxes  in  the  office  and 
figure  that  they’re  going  to  lie  OK,  liut 
they’re  not.” 

10  Protection  Tips 

So  what  can  a  publication  do  to  cut 
down  on  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  a 
target  of  hackers?  Here  are  10  tips  from 
computer  .security  experts,  both  in  the 
publishing  business  and  out  of  it. 

1.  Stay  alert.  David  Gipp,  system 
admini.strator  for  the  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Daily  Chronicle  was  on  the  job  at  8 
p.m.  when  a  hacker  broke  into  his  .sys¬ 
tem.  The  company,  which  nins  both  a 
newspaper  site  and  an  ISP,  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  move  across  town.  During 
that  move  they  had  to  replicate  .some  of 
their  .services  —  going  back  and  forth 
Ix'tween  two  sites.  So  they  relaxed  their 
security  ju.st  a  little  bit  and  allowed 
access  with  TelNet.  The  passwords 
were  still  in  place,  but  that  didn’t  .stop  a 
17-year-old  from  cracking  the  site  dur¬ 


ing  the  first  night  of 
the  move. 

The  hacker 

replaced  the  Daily 
Chronicle's  site  with 
his  own  black  and 
red  paean  to  a  lost 
love,  including  a 
skeletal  hand.  Gipp 
spotted  the  invasion 
right  away  and 
thought  all  was  well 
after  he  removed  the 
offending  creation. 

Hut  he  was 
wrong.  The  worst 
part  of  the  attack 
was  a  worm  program 
that  crossed  the  net¬ 
work  in  the  seconds 
before  Gipp  pulled 
the  networking  plug. 

It  proceeded  to  eat 
more  than  100  Web 
sites  built  for  ISP 
customers.  Rebuild¬ 
ing  and  fixing  the 
damage  took  Gipp 
and  his  staff  60 
hours.  The  lesson 
Gipp  learned  from 
all  of  this  was  vigi¬ 
lance.  “It  could  have 
been  a  lot  worse  if 
we  hadn’t  caught  it 
in  45  minutes.” 

If  you  can’t  afford 
to  monitor  your  com¬ 
puter  yourself,  con¬ 
sider  hiring  a  compa¬ 
ny  to  do  it  for  you.  A 
managed  security  service  will  monitor 
your  system  for  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  Low-end  service  is  about 
$30,000  a  year,  but  that  could  be  a  bar¬ 
gain  if  it  prevents  disa.ster. 

2.  Put  a  security  policy  and  a  dis¬ 
aster  plan  in  place.  Vranesevich 
asked  his  high  school  principal  how 
the  school’s  computer  system  was 
.secured.  The  principal  said,  “We  lock 
the  door  every  night.” 

Don’t  let  your  response  be  similar.  If 
you  don’t  have  people  on  staff  who 
understand  .security  issues,  consider 
hiring  a  computer  .security  consultant. 
With  a  knowledgeable  person’s  help, 
include  key  personnel  in  discussing 
business  requirements. 

For  .starters,  review  these  key  i.ssues: 
How  are  you  protecting  the  crown  jew¬ 
els  —  your  circulation  and  classified 
databases?  Who  needs  what  kind  of 
information  and  when?  If  something 
were  compromised,  how  would  your 


company  respond?  From  those  and 
other  answers,  develop  a  written  man¬ 
ual  that  outlines  security  issues  and 
spells  out  what  should  happen  if  disas¬ 
ter  .strikes. 

Also,  separate  information  that  is 
Web  accessible  frcmi  mi.ssion-critical 
data.  Keep  your  classified  and  circula¬ 
tion  databases  separate  from  external 
databases.  This  may  seem  obvious,  but 
small  operations  .sometimes  nin  every¬ 
thing  on  one  set  of  servers,  and  that’s 
not  good. 

3.  Make  security  an  issue  with 
everybody  at  every  level.  Jane  Eisen- 
berg,  a  vice  president  and  manager  of 
.security  services  for  GTE  Internetwork¬ 
ing,  used  to  work  for  Digital  in.stalling 
newsroom  computer  systems.  Once, 
she  walked  into  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive’s  office  after  he  reque.sted  her 
help.  There  on  his  computer  was  a  key 
password  .scrawled  on  a  Fost-it  note. 
Ei.senberg  recalled,  “With  that,  1  could 
have  gotten  into  the  whole  corporate 
.system.” 

Security  risks  have  to  lx;  communi¬ 
cated  to  employees  so  they  understand 
and  believe  that  they  are  real.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  people  who  deal  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  like  reporters  and  .salespeople, 
need  to  be  persuaded  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  observing  the  security  rules.  A1 
Hasbrouck,  sy.stems  editor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Incpiirer,  says  a  mmor 
went  around  the  paper  that  manage¬ 
ment  was  monitoring  staffers’  e-mail.  It 
was  totally  untaie,  and  Hasbrouck  used 
that  fact  as  an  opportunity  to  point  out 
to  the  staff  that  security  works  both 
ways.  Everyone  has  a  vested  interest  in 
keeping  what  is  personal  and  confi¬ 
dential  secure.  “You  need  to  inculcate 
an  ethical  community  that  won’t  toler¬ 
ate  that  sort  of  stuff,”  he  said. 

4.  Don’t  be  frugal  about  updating 
software.  If  you  have  early  versions  of 
software  on  your  Web  servers,  chances 
are  these  versions  have  bugs.  Some  of 
those  bugs  can  make  you  vulnerable, 
says  Lemont  Southworth,  technology 
manager  for  new  media  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

It  works  this  way.  As  scxm  as  some¬ 
body  discovers  a  bug,  they  blab  about 
it  on  the  Net.  Hackers  see  it  and  .so  do 
the  .software  designers.  Software  manu¬ 
facturers  offer  patches  or  updated  ver¬ 
sions,  and  it  lx;hooves  publishers  to 
buy  them  because  the  ercxjks  will  check 
to  see  if  you’ve  lx;en  negligent. 

5.  Erect  firewalls  and  make  sure 
they  don’t  have  holes  in  them.  A  fire¬ 
wall  can  protect  your  site  from  unautho¬ 
rized  access,  but  not  if  the  configurations 
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CAN  HACKERS  CREATE 

UBEL  PROBLEMS? 


Don't  be  frugal  about  updating  software, 
warns  Lemont  Southworth,  technology  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Bugs  in  early 
versions  make  you  vulnerable  to  attack. 

and  software  are  out  of  date  or  full  of 
holes  that  you  have  poked  when  you’ve 
experimented  with  technology  and  then 
forgotten  to  close.  Inexpensive  firewalls, 
costing  around  $2,000  to  $3,000  for  a 
small  Web  site,  are  sold  by  such  compa¬ 
nies  as  CyberGuard  (www.cyl')erguard. 
com)  and  Check  Point  (ww'w.check- 
point.com).  Huge  sites  will  typically  pay 
more  for  firewalls.  William,  the  hacker, 
says  that  even  if  you  don’t  have  a  big 
budget,  you  can  get  grxxl,  cheap  advice 
by  having  the.se  firms  come  in,  review 
your  situation  and  create  a  plan. 

6.  Have  a  security  audit.  Your  ISP 
may  be  the  right  firm  to  help  you  look 
for  loopholes  or  vulnerabilities  by 
attempting  to  hack  your  .system.  Or  yt)u 
may  want  to  hire  a  commercial  firm 
that  offers  that  .service. 

But  in  either  ca.se,  be  careful  about 
whom  you  employ.  You’ll  want  experts 
in  hacking,  but  you  probably  don’t 
want  experts  w'ith  criminal  records.  In 
the  trade,  they  are  known  as  black  hat 
hackers.  White  hat  hackers  haven’t 
done  anything  that  is  criminal  and  are 
a  better  bet  if  you  are  going  to  tru.st 
your  sy.stem  .security  to  an  outsider, 
.says  David  Remnitz,  president  of  Inter¬ 
active  Futures,  a  New  York-based  con¬ 
sulting  company. 

7.  Monitor.  Giving  the  public 
acce.ss  to  your  Web  site  is  the  name  of 
the  game,  but  with  that  goes  a  certain 
vulnerability.  At  the  very  least,  monitor 
the  acce.ss  log  for  any  anomalies  that 
might  suggest  a  hacker  attack,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times'  Southworth  recom- 


Can  hackers  create  legal  problems 
for  publishers  by  putting  libelous 
material  on  a  Web  site?  Jonathan  Hart, 
a  First  Amendment  attorney  with  Dow, 
Lohnes  &.  Albert.son  in  Washington, 
thinks  it  i.sn’t  likely. 

"The  First  Amendment  prohibits 
recovery  by  a  libel  plaintiff  unless  he 
can  demonstrate  fault  (amounting  at 
least  to  negligence)  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher,”  he  .said.  “If  a  newspaper 
implements  .standard  .security  mea¬ 
sures,  it's  hard  to  imagine  how  it  could 
be  found  negligent  if  a  hacker  never¬ 
theless  gets  in  and  posts  a  fabricated 
.story  to  the  newspaper's  Web  site." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  haven’t 
taken  proper  precautions  and  a  hack¬ 
er  .steals  credit  card  information,  you 
could  have  culpability.  So  it  behooves 
you  to  be  particularly  careful  in  this 
area. 

It’s  not  exactly  hacking,  but  a  relat¬ 
ed  issue  are  the  people  who  register 
domain  names  that  are  one  character 
off  in  order  to  draw  customers  to  their 
often-offensive  sites.  Pornographers 
have  .succeeded  at  this  frequently. 
Most  recently,  several  newspapers 

mends.  For  the  big  operations,  Remnitz 
sugge.sts  installing  automated  .scanning 
tools  to  probe  networks  and  .systems 
continuously  for  vulnerabilities. 

8.  Try  not  to  have  disgruntled 
employees.  A  new  survey  from  Price- 
waterhouseCoopers  and  Information 
Week  finds  that  of  the  73%  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  experienced  a  .security 
breach  in  the  past  year,  authorized 
employees  accounted  for  58%  of  the 
break-ins.  Good  employee  policies  that 
produce  a  comfortable  environment 
and  reduce  the  inclination  that  employ¬ 
ees  might  have  to  do  damage  are 
important.  Beyond  that,  employ  good 
personnel  .security  procedures  and  give 
access  only  to  those  who  have  a  need 
to  know.  When  people  leave,  eliminate 
their  acce.ss.  Even  good  people  who  no 
longer  work  for  you  have  less  of  an 
interest  in  protecting  your  data,  the 
Computer  .Security  In.stitute  points  cjut. 

9.  Make  good  backups  of  all  data 
and  systems  so  that  if  something 
does  get  hacked,  you  have  a  quick 
and  easy  way  to  restore  service. 
William,  the  hacker,  .says  smart  people 
keep  credit  information  encrypted  and 


were  embarrassed  by  a  white 
supremaci.st  organization  that  succeed¬ 
ed  with  this  technique  (See  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Oct.  17,  1998,  p.  8-9). 

Hart  .says  there  are  two  ways  to  put 
a  halt  to  this.  One  is  to  u.se  the  dispute 
re.solution  procedure  created  by  Inter- 
NIC,  the  domain  name  registration 
authority.  Your  attorney  can  write  the 
offenders  a  threatening  note,  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  relinquish  the  name.  If 
they  don't,  you  can  go  to  InterNIC  and 
ask  them  to  suspend  the  registration 
for  the  "Icxrk  alike"  domain  name.  It'll 
take  them  about  30  days.  If  the  situa¬ 
tion  demands  .swifter  action,  you  can 
go  to  court  and  .seek  a  temporary 
restraining  order. 

Sitting  .still  for  hacker  crime  is  a  bad 
idea.  Hart  thinks.  He  urges  publishers 
who  experience  it  to  see  their  attor¬ 
neys  and  with  their  help,  report  the 
problem  to  the  FBI,  whose  National 
Computer  Crime  Squad  has  been  inter- 
e.sted  and  effective  in  this  area. 


Jennie  L.  Phipps,  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  editor,  is  an  independent  writer 
based  in  Detroit. 

off  the  premi.ses  and  .store  backups  on 
CD-ROMs. 

10.  Make  gaining  remote  access 

tough.  Giving  people  the  keys  to  your 
.sy.stem  obviously  makes  it  vulnerable. 
So  only  do  it  when  you  have  to  and 
then  drrn’t  make  it  ea.sy. 

Southworth  has  this  system  in  place 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times:  Staffers  working 
from  a  remote  kx:ation  go  through  Com¬ 
puServe.  They  need  the  correct  phone 
number  and  an  electronic  ID  card  that 
generates  an  ever-changing  random 
cxxle.  They  mu.st  log  in  that  cxxle  num- 
Ixer  as  well  as  their  own  personal  ID. 
That  generates  a  secure  connection  that 
gives  them  very  limited  acce.ss  only  to 
those  parts  of  the  .system  that  they  have 
demon.strated  a  need  to  reach. 

Hacking  URLs 

AntiOnline.com 

www.antionline.com 

InterNIC 

www.internic.net 
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by  Randy  Dotinga 


HELP  WANTED:  FINDING 
A  JOB  IN  CYBERSPACE 


ONLINE  JOB  BANKS  ABOUND  FOR  ONLINE  AND  PRINT  JOBS 


Finding  a  journalism  job  is  a  lot  easier,  thanks  to  the  numerous  Web  job 
banks  that  are  only  a  few  mouse  clicks  away.  Many  of  the  sites  are 
designed  for  minority  applicants,  but  all  are  welcome. 


Patricia  Sullivan  remembers  II 

all  too  well  the  headaches  I _ 

of  looking  for  a  job  in  jaf[  ~  T: 

journalism  a  decade  or  ■— 

two  ago.  “It  w’as  horrible, 
the  way  you  had  to  type  all  of  those  cover  letters,  all 
of  those  resumes  on  a  Selectric  typewriter,”  said  Sul¬ 
livan,  the  online  editor  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
“1  remember  just  kind  of  spamming  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  of  American  new'spapers,  saying,  ‘I’m  really 
good,  hire  me,’  and  never  knowing  if  the  ‘Tuscaloo.sa 
Bugle'  had  any  openings.  It  was  a  pain  in  the  butt, 
and  you  can  quote  me.” 

The  Selectrics  have  given  way  to  word  processors. 
And  now,  job  seekers  have  an  ea.sy  way  to  tell  if  a 
newspaper  in  Anchorage,  Boise  or  Charlotte  has  an 
opening:  Ju.st  log  on  to  the  Internet.  More  than  20 
Web  sites  list  jobs  for  print  journalists.  The  Web  sites 
are  mostly  geared  to  minority  groups,  but  anyone  can 
acce.ss  them.  Journalists  often  visit  them  surrepti- 


at  w'ork.  They’re  even  bookmarked 

on  a  newsroom  computer  with  Web  access  at  a  major 

West  Coast  newspaper. 

Sullivan  runs  the  two-year-old  Journalism  & 
Women  Symposium  job  bank.  The  organization, 
known  as  JAWS,  is  made  up  of  femini.st  journali.sts. 
Big,  medium  and  small  newspapers  —  along  with 
magazines  and  TV  and  radio  stations  —  po.st  their 
open  positions  on  the  site,  which  is  updated  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Visitors  access  the  site  about  150 
times  per  day. 

“I  put  stuff  up  just  as  a  payback  to  the  profession,” 
said  Sullivan,  who  got  her  job  at  the  Mercury  News 
w'ith  some  help  from  the  Internet.  “I  remember  very 
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journalism  job  bank  on  the 
Web.  Zandria  Jacobs,  the 
job  bank’s  coordinator,  said 
its  pages  are  accessed  about 
165,000  times  a  month,  with 
a  high  point  of  220,000  hits 
in  April.  About  500  newspa¬ 
pers  —  most  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  100,000  — 
use  the  job  bank  to  spread 
news  about  openings.  Usu¬ 
ally  about  300  jobs  are  list¬ 
ed,  from  positions  at  small 
weeklies  to  spots  at  the 
nation's  largest  daily,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  The  job 
bank  recently  expanded  to 
include  all  types  of  newspa¬ 
per  positions,  not  ju.st  those 
in  the  newsroom. 

“We  post  about  40  to  50 
jobs  a  week,"  Jacobs  said.  "All 
we  try  to  do  is  give  greater 
access  to  job  listings  so  you 
can  get  a  more  diverse  pool  of 
applicants.” 
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HELP  WANTED:  These  popular  job  banks  on  the  Web  offer  journalists  a  variety  of  resources,  from 
job  leads  to  interviewing  tips. 


field,”  making  it  easier  for  applicants  to 
hear  about  openings  without  having 
special  connections. 

One  of  the  first  job  banks  appeared 
in  1995,  w  hen  Phillip  Milano,  an  editor 
at  the  Florida  Times-Union  in  Jack- 
■sonville,  heard  about  a  Seattle  editor 
who  collected  lists  of  openings  in  the 
Northwest  and  sent  them  to  minority 
journalists  who  had  applied  to  her. 
Milano,  then  the  Times-Union 's  commu¬ 
nity  news  editor,  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  similar  in  the  Southea.st.  His  efforts 
led  to  the  birth  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  National  Diversity  Newspaper  Job 
Bank.  The  job  bank  is  funded  by  the 
Times-Union,  its  parent  company,  and 
the  Newspaper  Asscxiation  of  America. 

It  appears  to  be  the  mo.st  popular 


vividly  how  hard  it  was  to  look  for  a  job 
in  the  pa.st.  If  I  can  make  that  easier  for 
everybody  else.  I'm  happy  to  do  that." 


ASK  THE  RECRUHER:  Joe  Grimm  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  answers  questions  on  the  paper's  Web 
site  from  journalists  seeking  career  advice. 


Web  Sites  Are  Godsend 

To  job  seekers,  the  Web  sites  are  a 
god.send.  “Without  them,  looking  for  a 
job  is  really  a  lot  harder,”  said  a 
reporter  from  New  Jersey  who  makes 
regular  visits  to  the  sites.  “Cold-calling 
an  editor  to  ask  if  there  are  any  open¬ 
ings  is  really  a  hit-or-miss  proposition, 
and  you  have  to  call  about  10  times 
before  you  get  the  right  person.  That’s 
kind  of  hard  when  you  don’t  feel  com¬ 
fortable  making  this  kind  of  call  from 
the  newsroom.”  This  job  seeker,  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  said  the 
job  banks  have  “leveled  the  playing 


Job  Banks  Help 
Sponsonng  Papers 

Milano,  the  site's  founder, 
acknowledges  that  the  job  bank  does 
much  to  publicize  his  newspaper,  the 
Times-Union.  The  newspaper  files  away 
the  resumes  that  u.sers  mu.st  submit  in 
order  to  u.se  the  Web  site,  and  Milano 
often  makes  hires  from  them.  In  recent 
years,  tiie  percentage  of  minorities  in 
the  Times-Union  newsr(X)m  has  risen 
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MISUSING  MINORITY  SITES? 


JOB-BANK  FOUNDER:  Phillip  Milano  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union  often  hires  from  the 
National  Diversity  Newspaper  Job  Bank. 


MANY  POSnNGS:  "We  post  about  40  to  50 
jobs  a  week,"  said  Zandria  Jacobs,  job  bank 
coordinator. 

from  4%  to  1 5%  with  the  help  of  the  job 
bank.  “There  s  definitely  a  payoff  for 
us,”  .said  Milano,  who  is  now'  a.ssi.stant 
metro  editor. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  also  finds  its 
job  site  to  be  a  great  reeaiiting  tool,  said 
recruiter  Joe  Grimm.  His  job  site  — 
known  as  the  JobsPage  —  has  much 
more  than  job  listings:  It  includes 
internships,  rankings  of  top  papers, 
dozens  of  tips  and  even  a  nifty  li.st  of 
the  best  "newspaper”  movies. 


A  famous  cartoon  from  the  New 
Yorker  features  a  pooch  sitting  at  a 
computer.  The  caption:  “On  the  Inter¬ 
net,  nobody  knows  you’re  a  dog.” 

A  reporter  in  New  Jersey  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  feeling  when  he  logs  on  to  a  nation¬ 
al  job  bank  for  minority  journalists.  “I 
feel  sort  of  clever  and  sneaky  using  it 
bec'ause  online,  no  one  is  the  wiser  that 
I  am  a  white  male,”  says  the  reporter. 

His  comment  may  or  may  not 
sound  funny,  but 
the  challenge  of 
reaching  minority 
applicants  is  no 
joke  for  minority 
organizations 
with  job  banks. 

There  are  news¬ 
paper  job  banks 
on  the  Web  for 
nearly  every 
minority.  Sites 
reach  out  to 
African-Ameri¬ 
cans,  Asians,  Lati¬ 
nos,  women, 
native  Americans  and  others.  But 
how  can  they  attract  minorities  when 
anyone  with  a  computer  and  a 
modem  can  visit  the  sites? 

The  National  Diversity  Newspaper 
Job  Bank  is  one  Web  site  that  has 
wrestled  with  how  to  draw  in  minori¬ 
ties.  Coordinator  Zandria  Jacobs  said 
she  tries  to  publicize  the  site  to  minor¬ 
ity  organizations,  and  she  travels  to  job 
fairs  around  the  country.  As  a  result  of 
the  publicity,  about  30%  of  those  using 
the  site  are  minorities,  she  said. 

In  one  of  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures,  Grimm  answers  questions 
from  job  seekers  in  an  “Ask  the 
Recruiter”  section.  Journalists  will 
“ask  you  some  pretty  important 
questions  about  their  career  and 
their  career  plans,”  Grimm  said.  “If 
I  can  be  helpful,  that  will  put  the 
Free  Press  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  help  them  in  the  future 
when  they  maybe  need  a  job  here. 
Some  of  this  is  going  to  be  of  long¬ 
term  benefit  to  the  Free  Press.”  The 
pages  on  the  site  are  accessed 
about  20,000  times  a  week. 


“We  don’t  exclude,”  she  said.  “All 
we  try  to  do  is  give  greater  access  to 
the  job  listings  so  you  can  get  a  more 
diverse  pool  of  applicants.” 

National  Diversity  Newspaper  Job 
Bank  founder  Phillip  Milano,  an 
assistant  metro  editor  at  the  Florida 
Times-Union  in  Jacksonville,  said 
.some  people  are  unhappy  that  the 
site  is  geared  to  minorities.  “We  occa¬ 
sionally  get  complaints  from  white 
guys  saying, 
‘This  is  not  fair, 
why  are  you 
doing  this,  this 
is  discriminating 
against  me,’”  he 
said.  “My 

response  is, 
‘Absolutely  not.’ 
There  are  plen¬ 
ty  of  other  ways 
for  you  to  look 
for  jobs.  Quite 
frankly,  to  com¬ 
plain  about 
someone  being  armed  with  a  softball 
bat  when  everybody  else  has  Uzis  is 
kind  of  ridiculous  to  me.” 

At  the  Journalism  &  Women  Sym¬ 
posium  job  bank,  which  is  run  by 
feminist  journali.sts,  coordinator  Patri¬ 
cia  Sullivan  said  everyone  is  welcome 
to  visit  the  site.  “We  want  to  promote 
equality  in  journalism  and  equality  in 
society,”  she  said.  “If  a  guy  gets  a  job 
through  a  hit,  that’s  OK.” 

-  Randy  Dotinga 

Don't  Fear  Overload 

Grimm  acknowledges  that  some  edi¬ 
tors  are  afraid  of  posting  an  opening  on 
the  Internet  and  getting  barraged  by 
calls  and  resumes.  Grimm,  however,  is 
happy  to  respond  to  resumes.  “Bosses 
were  saying,  how  can  you  find  the  time 
to  do  that?”  Grimm  said.  “I  figure  if 
you’re  not  going  to  respond  to  the 
resumes  you  get,  you  should  just  take 
whoever  comes  in  the  door.  It’s  rude  to 
not  an.swer  your  mail. 

“Our  business  breaks  a  lot  of  hearts 
by  just  not  responding  to  people  who 


“  I  feel  sort  of  clever 
and  sneaky  using  il 
because  online,  no 
one  is  the  wiser  that 

I  am  a  white  male” 

.1 

A  reporter  in  New  Jersey 
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CRYSTAL 


PowerAdz 

CREATORS  OF  CARCAS'T 


AdQuest 


LOCAL  BRANDED 
ADOUEST  CLASSIFIEDS 


toinme  FO«cts 
AtaouMi  &  l^twiAiv 


TROY,  NY,  Sept.  8,  1998  — 


PowerAdz.com  and  AdQuest 


'  By  combining  the  strengths  of  these 
two  organizations  into  one  integrated 
product  line,  we  have  an  opportunity 
for  rapid  growth  in  providing 
Internet  marketing  solutions  for 
newspapers.  ^  ^ 

Steven  J.  Smith 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Journal  Communications,  Inc. 


announced  today  that  they  have 
merged,  creating  the  largest 
provider  of  Internet  classified 
services  to  regional  newspapers 
in  North  America,  and  position¬ 
ing  the  company  to  take  a  lead¬ 
ership  role  in  delivering  compre¬ 
hensive  Internet  solutions  for 
classifieds,  community  and 
commerce  applications  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Your  newspaper  can  rely  on 
PowerAdz.com  to  be  a  single, 
integrated  source  for  the  tools, 
technology  and  training  you 
need  to  support  your  online  busi¬ 
ness  activities  —  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort  and  investment. 

And,  when  you  are  successful, 
we  will  be  successful. 


Call  us  to  find  out  why  650  Newspapers  rely  on  PowerAdz.com  products, 
and  how  we  can  help  you  maximize  the  power  of  your  online  business  activities. 


Tel:  715.258.9990  www.PowerAdz.com  Fax:  715.258.9991 
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want  a  jol').  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  sympa- 
thy  for  editors  who  get  upset  wlien  they 
post  an  ad  and  people  apply  to  their 
paper.” 

He  added  that  the  job  banks  are  a 
way  for  newspapers  to  get  the  word 
out  about  their  many  openings  these 


days.  He  said  hot  spots  for  jobs  in 
newsrooms  include  positions  for  busi¬ 
ness  reporters  and  editors,  copy  edi¬ 
tors,  assistant  city  editors  and  online 
workers.  At  recent  minority  job  fairs, 
Grimm  found  postings  for  some  400 
positions  and  listed  them  on  his  site. 


“Now,”  he  .said,  “is  a  great  time  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  looking  for  jobs.” 


Randy  Dotinga  is  an  education 
reporter  at  the  North  County  Times  in 
Escondido,  Calif. 


THE  TOP  NEWSROOM  JOB  BANKS 


These  are  some  of  the  most 
useful  newsroom  job  banks 
on  the  Web. 

American  Copy  Editors  Society 

http://copydesk.org/jobpost/ 

Many  listings  of  copy  editor  jobs.  May 
soon  limit  access  to  society  members. 
Web  site  is  cumbersome  and  time-con¬ 
suming  to  use. 

American  Journalism  Review 

http://www.newslink.org/joblink/ 
Hundreds  of  jobs  listed,  many  at  small¬ 
er  newspapers.  A  new  e-mail  service 
will  alert  you  about  new  listings  fitting 
your  criteria.  Site  is  annoying  and  frus¬ 
trating  to  use.  No  way  to  browse  ads; 
users  must  search  them.  Time-consum¬ 
ing  for  anyone  with  a  slow  Internet 
conneaion. 

California  Chicano 
News  Media  Association 

http://www.ccnma.org/print.htm 
An  extensive  list  of  newspaper  jobs  in 
the  West.  Major  papers  like  the  Seattle 
Times  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle  use 
this  site.  Updated  fairly  frequently. 

California  Journalism  Job  Bank 

http://www.csne.org/jobs/postings. 

html 

A  good  listing  of  jobs  in  California.  Also 
includes  freelance  oppxjrtunities  and 
occasional  out-of-state  jobs.  Upxlated 
fairly  frequently.  Mainly  medium-  to 
small-newspaper  jobs. 

Copy  Editor 

http :  //WWW  .copyeditor.com/scripts/ 
jobfile  cgi 

A  weU-designed  site,  easy  to  navigate, 
with  many  copy  editing  jobs.  Updated 
frequently.  Many  non-newspaper  jobs. 


Detroit  Free  Press 

http://wVk-w.freep.com/jobspage/ 

A  very  useful  Web  site.  Includes  advice 
about  resumes,  clips,  coping  with  hiring 
editors,  internships  and  more.  Jobs 
throughout  Knight  Ridder  are  listed.  The 
best  feature:  An  occasional  compilation 
of  hundreds  of  jobs  culled  from  minori¬ 
ty  job  fairs.  But  the  job  listings  usually 
are  not  very  detailed.  Some  of  the 
Knight  Ridder  listings  are  many  months 
out  of  date. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

http://epclassifieds.com/ 

A  very  laige  list  of  jobs,  updated 
weekly. 

Gannett 

ht  t  p :  // w  ww  .gannett. com/job/news, 
htm 

A  nice,  well-designed  site.  But  it  only 
lists  Gannett  jobs,  and  it’s  not  clear 
how  long  the  individual  jobs  have 
been  listed. 

Journalism  &  Women  Symposium 

http://www.jaws.org/jobs.html 
A  nicely  designed  Web  site,  frequently 
updated,  used  by  big  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Includes  a  lot  of  non-newspa¬ 
per  jobs. 

National  Association 
of  Hispanic  Journalists 

http://www.nahj.org/nahjjob.html 
An  extensive  list  of  jobs  from  around 
the  country;  major  papers  like  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  znd  St.  Petersburg 
Times  use  this  site.  It  has  no  detailed 
information  about  the  job  positions  and 
sometimes  is  infrequently  updated. 

National  Diversity 
Newspaper  Job  Bank 

http://www.newsjobs.com/home. 

html 


Lists  hundreds  of  newspaper  jobs, 
updated  nearly  every  day.  Very  frustrat¬ 
ing  to  use.  Graphics-filled  pages  are 
slow  to  load,  you  must  submit  a  resume 
and  get  a  password.  Annoying  system 
of  links  to  the  job  listings. 

New  Media  Federation 

http://www.groupz.net/edge/ 

joblist.html 

The  top  place  to  find  online  jobs  at 
newspapers.  Well-designed  site,  up  to 
date,  with  lots  of  information.  Non¬ 
newspaper  jobs  listed. 

Washington  Association 
of  Black  Journalists 

http://members.aol.com/dcblkjour/job- 

page.html 

A  nice  site  with  dozens  of  jobs  listed. 
Updated  frequently.  Non-newspaper 
jobs  included. 

Smaller  job  banks: 

•Asian  American  Journalists  Associ¬ 
ation  —  Seattle  job  line  (Northwest 
jobs;  many  out  of  date) 
http://www.aaja.org/Chapters/ 
Seattle/jobline.htm 

•Association  for  Women  in  Sports 
Media  (jobs  for  sports  writers) 
http://users.southeast.net/~awsm/job- 
bank.html 

•Atlanta  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  (mainly  Atlanta-area  jobs) 
http://www.aabj.org/scripts/ 
employment.idc 

•The  Inland  Press  Association 

(mainly  jobs  at  small  Midwest  news¬ 
papers):  http://www5.mfi.net/inland/ 
inlander/cla.ssfd.htm 
•National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  (editorial  page  jobs,  some 
very  out  of  date)http://www.ncew. 
org/jobs.html 
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December  8-9 
Atlanta 


new  rules... 
or  no  rules? 


Jupiter  Communications,  the  recognized  leader  in 
online  research  and  analysis,  has  created  the 
Jupiter  Digital  News  Forum  to  shed  light  on  how 
the  Internet  is  changing  the  news  business.  Heavy- 
hitters  across  all  media  will  discuss  and  debate 
such  issues  as: 

•  New  Medium,  New  Content:  How  Traditional 
Journalism  Translates  Online 

•  From  Front  Page  to  Web  Page: 
Reestablishing  the  User  Interface 

•  Web  Local  Content:  Is  It  More  than  Just 
Listings? 

•  Advertising:  A  Revenue  Source  Worth 
Betting  the  Bank  On? 

Whether  you’re  already  online  or  planning  to  be, 
you’ll  learn  more  about  the  perils  and  opportunities 
of  online  news  and  generate  more  ideas  in  these  two 
jam-packed  days  than  at  any  other  industry  event. 
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Speakers  Include: 

Brian  Williams.  Anchor  &  Managing  Editor, 

MSNBC’s  “The  News  with  Brian  Williams 

Thomas  Curley,  President  &  Publisher, 

USA  Today 

Rich  Karigaard,  Publisher,  Forbes 

Eric  Gentler,  COO,  US  Newts  S  World  Report 

Steve  Coll,  Managing  Editor.  The  Washington  Post 
Peter  Winter,  President,  Cox  Interactive  Media 
Andrew  Nibley,  President,  Reuters  Newt  Media 

Martin  Nisenholtz,  President, 

Newt  York  Times  Electronic  Media 

Michael  Silver,  GM.  Tribune  Interactive 
Johnathan  Sacks,  SVP,  Programming  Operations. 

America  Online 
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To  register  or  receive  your  free  conference  brochure: 

Cail:  800-611-2838  or  212-780-6060  x103  Web;  www.jup.com/events/forums/news  E-mail:  jon@jup.com 
Exhibit  or  sponsorship;  Rich  Regan,  212-780-6060  x138  E-mail;  rich@jup.com 
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by  Kevin  F eatherly 

TV'S  THREAT  GETS 
BIGGER  ON  THE  WEB 

HOW  THE  TV  NETWORKS  ARE  COMPETING  WITH  PAPERS 

In  the  local  news  market,  newspapers  have  always  gone  up  against  local 
television  affiliates.  Now  the  Web  is  making  TV  an  even  bigger  competi¬ 
tor  for  papers. 


MORE  THAN  NEWS:  For  New  York  metropolitan  area  viewers,  CBS.com  offers  local 
directories  and  guides. 


In  February  1998,  the  fash¬ 
ionably  late  Tiffany  network 
finally  joined  the  online 
news  fray.  With  the  debut  of 
CBS.com,  the  network 
became  the  last  of  the  Big  Three 
television  broadcasters  to  commit 
itself  both  commercially  and  jour- 
nalLstically  to  the  World  Wide  Web. 

ABC  and  NBC  had  both  been  there 
for  months,  while  cable  news  giant 
CNN  was  online  before  most  peo¬ 
ple  ever  even  heard  the  phrase 
“Web  browser." 

From  the  perspective  of  the 
major  online  newspapers,  having 
all  those  networks  slugging  it  out 
with  them,  competing  24  hours  a 
day  for  a  common  audience  on  a 
single  electronic  playing  field,  must 
.seem  at  least  vaguely  threatening. 

Television,  after  all,  clobbers  news¬ 
papers  in  terms  of  audience  size 
and  reach.  Their  Web  sites  can  be 
promoted  instantly  to  millions  of 
people  at  relatively  low  cost.  Plus,  there’s  all  that  talk 
of  a  coming  TV-Web  convergence,  and  even  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  TV  Web  sites  might  chip  away  at  the 
newspaper’s  golden  calf,  the  classified  ad. 

In  contrast  to  newspapers,  TV  stations  dramati¬ 
cally  improve  their  core  services  online.  There  are 
even  a  few  people  whispering  that  broadcasters 
might  one  day  leverage  the  Web  to  make  a  run  at 
newspapers'  primary  as.set,  their  depth  and  quality 
of  news  coverage.  A  few  TV  sites  —  MSNBC  on  the 
Internet  comes  to  mind  —  may  already  be  on  that 
path.  “Of  course,  we  are  very  much  eager  to  do  as 
many  things  as  well  as  the  New  York  Times  or  the 
Washington  Post  do,”  said  Merrill  Brown,  editor  in 
chief  at  MSNBC.  “And,  maybe,  someday  we  will.” 

Maybe.  But  don't  look  for  Douglas  Feaver  to  lose 
any  sleep  over  it.  “1  don’t  think  it’s  a  new  situation,” 
said  Feaver,  editor  of  washingtonpOiT.com  and  a  20- 
year  Post  veteran.  “1  think  it’s  as  old  as  competition 
in  news."  Despite  its  hype  as  a  news  medium,  the 
Internet  has  brought  about  only  one  truly  major 


development  to  the  Post,  according  to  Feaver  —  a 
new  way  to  deliver  his  company’s  news  content.  Lit¬ 
tle  else  has  changed.  The  paper  still  employs  a 
squadron  of  some  of  the  world’s  best  journalists, 
and  the  networks  still  look  to  the  Post  when  search¬ 
ing  for  each  night’s  lead  on-air  story. 

Hourly,  Not  Daily  Deadlines 

Even  the  Web’s  pressure  to  produce  news  quick¬ 
er  doesn’t  really  change  things  that  much  at  the  Post, 
Feaver  contends.  For  years,  Post  reporters  have  been 
filing  early  takes  of  stories  for  the  Washington  Post- 
New  York  Times  partnership  in  Paris,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune,  which  has  a  much  earlier 
deadline.  “1  know  how  to  work  fast,”  he  said. 

In  any  event,  washingtonpost.com  posts  a  new 
edition  around  midnight  every  day.  That  version 
contains  some  of  the  biggest  breaking  Post  stories, 
which  print  readers  won’t  see  until  hours  later.  But 
online  readers  at  midnight  who  visit  the  site  again  at 
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NOTHING'S  CHANGED:  Douglas  Feaver,  editor 
of  the  washingtonpost.com,  says  his  goal  is  to 
"deliver  the  best  possible  product"  regardless 
of  medium. 

noon  will  often  see  few  changes,  with 
the  exception  of  links  to  widely  avail¬ 
able  Associated  Press  stories  that  are 
updated  throughout  the  day.  Washing¬ 
tonpost.com  doesn't  .seem  to  be  taking 
the  “up-to-the-minute"  Web  mantra 
totally  to  heart. 

Feaver  concedes  that  there  are  new 
opportunities  for  newspapers  with 
video  and  audio,  ju.st  as  there  are 
enhanced  textual  capabilities  for  broad¬ 
casters.  There  are  new'  commercial 
opportunities  online,  as  well.  But 
Feaver  believes  this  is  business  as 
usual:  Newspapers  have  always  tin¬ 
kered  with  business  strategies  in 
changing  times.  Even  the  presence  of 
WSC-TV,  the  local  NBC  affiliate  carry¬ 
ing  the  MSNBC  brand  into  the  Wash¬ 
ington  metro  area,  represents  more  of 
the  same  old  thing,  Feaver  said.  “Chan¬ 
nel  4  New's  in  Washington  has  a  very 
aggressive  local  news  staff  that  we've 
competed  again.st  for  years,”  Feaver 
.said.  “1  spent  20  years  in  the  Post  new.s- 
room  before  I  came  to  w'ashington- 
po.st.com,  a  large  number  of  tho.se 
years  on  the  city  desk,  .so  I'm  familiar 
with  what  the  competition  is  that  Chan¬ 
nel  4  has  to  offer.  I'm  not  .seeing  any¬ 
thing  on  MSNBC,  by  the  time  we  get 
down  to  the  Channel  4  local  news 
product,  that  1  haven't  been  watching 
on  Channel  4  for  years,  in  terms  of 
competition  to  what  we  do." 

In  other  words,  Feaver  .said,  “I  think 
the  basic  underpinning  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  has  always  been  to  try  and 
deliver  the  best  possible  product,  on 
whatever  it  was  doing.  Now',  we're  try¬ 
ing  to  deliver  the  best  possible  product 


[on  the  Web],  and  maybe  we're  going  to 
deliver  it  a  little  bit  earlier  becau.se  of 
the  competitive  pressure,  but,  honestly, 
it’s  the  same  game.  It’s  the  .same  game 
I’ve  been  in  all  my  life.” 

Papers  Mimicking  Print 
Version  On  Web 

MSNBC  is  playing  a  different  game 
than  wa.shingtonpo.st.com.  Brown 
claims  “Mr.  Feaver  is  a  good  man,” 
said  a  saucy  Brown.  “Fm  sorry  he’s  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  80,s.”  A  former  Washington 
Post  staffer  himself.  Brown  said  news¬ 
papers  are  making  a  mistake  if  they 
are  only  trying  to  mimic  their  print 
edition  online.  The  Web  has  changed 
the  rules  of  news  irrevocably,  he  con¬ 
tends.  MSNBC.com,  a  site  that  is  pro¬ 
moted  on  the  air  and  on  cable  every 
day  by  three  national  NBC  Television 
properties,  claims  a  monthly  audience 
of  about  5  million  people.  Brown  said 
1.1  million  users  visited  the  site  on 
Aug.  17,  the  president’s  mea  culpa 
day.  Its  audience  is  so  big  that 
MSNBC.com  claims  to  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  nation’s  fifth-large.st  daily 
newspaper,  print  or  otherwi.se. 

"The  Internet  is  changing  people’s 
news  habits  dramatically,”  Brown  said. 
"When  news  breaks,  when  they  want 
up-to-the-minute  stock  quotes,  when 
they  want  to  know'  w'hat  their  baseball 
team  has  done,  w'hen  they  want  to 
know  what  Clinton  .said  —  in  any  high 
news-interest  situation  —  it  is  becoming 
the  fir.st  place  people  go.  They  don’t 
w'ait  for  the  morning  paper.  They  don’t 
wait  for  the  Evening  News  with  Anchor 
Person  X.  They  go  to  the  Internet.” 

Brown  .said  he  admires  tlie  Washington 
Post's  Web  site  for  what  it  is,  an  online 
reflection  of  the  face  and  voice  of  the 
newspaper.  “I  would  not  be  critical  of 
it  for  a  moment  in  its  core  mission  of 
putting  the  Washington  Post  —  the 
newspaper  —  onto  the  Internet,” 
Brown  said.  "They  may  feel  it's  their 
niche  to  provide  everybody  today’s 
Washington  Post  online.  That  may  be 
the  right  strategy  for  them.”  But  it  may 
al.so  be  a  fatally  limited  strategy,  Brown 
suggests.  “I  don’t  want  to  sound  arro¬ 
gant  about  it,  but  I  think  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  are 
actually  chasing  us,”  he  said. 

MSNBC,  ABCNews.com,  and  CBS.com 
all  seem  driven  by  many  of  the  same 
notions.  Each  network  has  fewer  people 
to  work  w  ith  than  the  likes  of  the  Post, 
New  York  Times  or  Los  Angeles  Times,  so 
each  must  take  maximum  advantage  of 
the  tools  of  their  usual  trade,  plus  the 


new  tools  made  available  to  them  by 
the  Internet.  In  that  .spirit,  each  network 
works  hard  to  combine  the  dramatic- 
impact  of  TV,  the  immediacy  of  radio, 
the  depth  and  integrity  of  newspapers, 
the  24-hour  delivery'  of  cable  and  the 
community  reach  of  their  built-in  local 
affiliation  .sy.stems.  “It’s  a  wonderful 
opportunity,”  said  Joshua  Platt,  a  .senior 
analyst  for  sales  and  marketing  at  CBS 
New'  Media.  'What  the  Web  offers  that 
neither  T\^  nor  a  newspaper  offers  is 
infinite  space.  The  only  thing  that  con¬ 
strains  us  in  how  much  material  we  can 
publish  is  the  size  of  our  .servers  and 
how  fast  we  can  ty  pe.  And,  of  course, 
the  size  of  our  staff.” 

In  contra.st,  while  some  newspaper 
companies  like  Knight  Bidder  are 
beginning  to  rethink  their  online 
strategies,  many  others  continue  to 
treat  the  Internet  as  just  another  kind 
of  newspaper.  In  that  .sense,  some 
argue,  newspapers  may  be  drowning 
in  a  .sea  of  their  own  rich  content, 
lulled  into  reasoning  that  by  simply 
repackaging  them.selves  for  a  comput¬ 
er  readership,  they  will  find  equal  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  Web. 

“It  is  natural  that  a  newspaper  enter¬ 
ing  the  online  arena  would,  to  a  certain 
degree,  view  it  as  an  extension  of  its  old 
business,”  said  John  Pavlik,  executive 
director  for  the  Center  for  New  Media  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York.  "But 
I  think  this  view  w  ill  only  go  so  far  and 
will  ultimately  prove  quite  limiting.  I 
view  the  Internet  as  a  new  medium.  It 
requires  a  new  form  of  journalism.” 

Papers  Not  Always 
Interactive 

To  be  sure,  newspapers  are 
responding,  by  occasionally  integrating 
multimedia  and  interactive  elements.  It 
is  hardly  uncommon  now  to  see  an 
onlii.  newspaper  featuring  .sound  clips 
or  video  files,  usually  supplied  by  AP, 
that  augment  important  .stories.  Some, 
like  the  Minneapolis  Star  Trihiine  even 
occasionally  publish  italicized  tags  at 
the  end  of  .stories  in  their  print  editions, 
promoting  video  files  available  online. 

This  only  goes  part  of  the  way,  by 
Pavlik’s  reckoning.  He  thinks  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasters  once  operated  in 
separate  but  parallel  universes;  now' 
they  have  been  pushed  onto  the  same 
.stage,  performing  before  a  single  audi¬ 
ence.  Meanwhile,  the  .scale  of  their 
competition  has  ballooned  beyond  any¬ 
thing  they  ever  before  encountered. 
There  are  now'  more  than  3,000  news¬ 
papers  online,  more  than  800  television 
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LOCAL  LINKS:  MSNBC  and  ABC.com  allow  users  to  pick  local  television  affiliates  and  customize 
their  network  home  pages  to  include  local  news  from  the  station  of  the  user's  choice. 


stations  and  more  than  1,000  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  There  is  quasi-news  competition 
from  corporate  sources  like 
Amazon.com  that  would  not  have  tried 
to  tap  the  information  market  in  the 
past.  “This  level  of  news  access  changes 
the  scale  of  competition  and  forces 
those  involved  in  the  business  to  devel¬ 
op  new  strategic  thinking,”  Pavlik  said. 

Are  the  online  TV  networks  further 
ahead  of  the  curve  in  terms  of  this  new 
strategic  thinking  than  newspapers?  It’s 
possible.  Right  now',  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similarities  in  the  way  the  Big 
Three  approach  new's  on  the  Web.  All 
have  their  eye  on  local  classified-ad 
revenues,  and  each  thus  struggles  to 
attract  local  TV  affiliates  to  participate 
in  Web-content  partnerships.  Each  has 
achieved  some  success.  Each  network 
site  employs  a  separate  Internet  news 
staff  to  rew'rite  or  re-report  new’  scripts, 
making  the  material  useful  to  online 
readers;  MSNBC  and  ABC  have  even 
gotten  some  TV  correspondents  to 
write  for  the  Web. 

Each  uses  audio  and  video  exten¬ 
sively  to  accompany  stoiy'  text,  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  will  only  increase  as  Internet 
bandwidth  improves.  They  all  include 
such  interactive  features  as  instant 
online  polls,  Shockwave  animations 
and  slide-show  pre.sentations.  And,  like 
the  online  newspapers,  each  network 
site  engages  in  far-flung  content  and 
commerce  pacts  with  outside  compa¬ 


nies  like  CMP  Publications  and  Borders 
Books,  many  of  which  w'ould  be 
almost  inconceivable  for  television  net- 
w'orks  them.selves  to  take  part  in. 

Bonnie  Coverage 

In  terms  of  editorial  coverage,  the 
networks  are  running  national  .stories 
w'ith  links  to  local  affiliates  for  local 
news,  but  the  depth  of  local  coverage 
varies  widely.  A  look  at  how  the  net¬ 
works  and  major  new'spapers  covered 
a  recent  major  story.  Hurricane  Bonnie, 
might  be  instructive.  Each  network’s 
Web  site  was  monitored  during  the 
evening  of  Aug.  26.  To  compare  the 
networks  with  new'spapers,  coverage 
from  the  Post,  New  York  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  is  also  surveyed. 

MSNBC  on  the  Internet 

MSNBC,  the  Web-cable  partnership 
between  NBC  and  Micro.soft,  was  the 
netw'orks’  first  shot  at  providing  online 
news,  and  among  the  Big  Three  it 
remains  arguably  the  best  —  among  TV 
operations,  only  CNN  is  better.  But 
even  more  than  CNN,  MSNBC.com  has 
design  flash.  It  provides  relatively  deep 
content,  and  runs  ju.st  ahead  of  CBS  in 
packaging  video,  audio  and  multimedia 
content  into  its  news  pages. 

While  Bonnie  was  lashing  the 
North  Carolina  coa.st,  MSNBC.com  was 
presenting  .solid,  comprehensive  news 
of  the  event  —  particularly  for  tho.se 


Web  viewers  with  the  .software  plug¬ 
ins,  the  modem  speed  and  the 
patience  to  explore  the  .store'  s  numer¬ 
ous  multimedia  and  external  Web 
links.  Here’s  a  rundown  on  .MSNBC’s 
Bonnie  coverage: 

•  Text;  In  sharp  contra.st  to  major 
newspaper  stories  published  that  night, 
MSNBC’s  online  hurricane  .story  was  a 
mere  501  words  long.  Attributed  to 
“MSNBC  Staff  and  Wire  Reports,”  the 
story  was  an  intelligently  rewritten  ver¬ 
sion  of  television  coverage  furnished 
by  NBC-TV  and  the  MSNBC  cable 
channel  (it  al.so  contained  .some  A.s.soci- 
ated  Pre.ss  and  Reuters  information).  It 
was  nicely  packaged  with  MSNBC’s 
patented,  three-dimensional  home- 
page  header  and  a  big,  impressive 
photo  of  hurricane  damage  snapped 
from  NBC  video.  Like  all  the  networks, 
MSNBC’s  Bonnie  .story  also  provided 
prominent  navigation  buttons  to  other 
areas  of  the  site  where  they  could  look 
at  busine.ss,  sports  or  health  news,  and 
numerous  other  kinds  of  information 
published  on  the  site. 

•  Interactivity.  Included  with  the 
main  Bonnie  story  were  numerous 
interactive  features,  including  a  full- 
color,  lava-based  animated  feature 
illustrating  the  birth  of  a  hurricane; 
multi-part  graphical  pre.sentations  illus¬ 
trating  the  effect  of  oceanic  .storm 
surges;  an  interactive  table  outlining 
the  Saffir-Simp.son  scale  u.sed  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  hurricane’s  severity;  an  interac¬ 
tive  slide  show  on  pa.st  hurricanes, 
including  footage  of  the  deva.stating 
Galve.ston,  Texas,  hurricane  of  1900 
that  killed  7,500  people. 

•  Video:  The  presentation  spotlight¬ 
ed  a  six-minute  MSNBC-TV'  news  pack¬ 
age  featuring  anchor  Brian  Williams 
and  several  NBC  correspondents  who 
were  at  the  .scene.  Not  surprisingly, 
MSNBC.com  relies  heavily  on 
Micro.soft’s  Window's  Media  Flayer  for 
its  .streaming  video  content. 

•  Graphics:  In  addition  to  the  page¬ 
topping  hurricane  image,  the  page 
included  an  HTML  table  pinpointing 
the  storm’s  current  position.  It  also 
included  a  detailed  color  graphic 
showing  coa.stal  areas  affected  by  the 
hurricane. 

•  Affiliate  coverage:  Strict  design 
and  content  rules  MSNBC  impo.ses  on 
participating  TV  affiliates  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  blend  affiliates'  local  coverage 
directly  in  to  the  main  site’s  coverage. 
The  mothership  site  includes  a  page 
containing  14  links  to  local  hurricane 
coverage  from  12  local  MSNBC  affiliate 
sites.  There  is  a  uniform  look  and  feel 
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to  the  local  sites,  making  the  transition 
from  the  national  site  to  the  affiliate  a 
seamless  one  for  the  viewer. 

•  Afso  of  note:  Dyed-in-the-wool 
newspaper  folks  must  go  nuts  when 
they  see  how  ads  are  positioned  on 
MSNHC.com  .stories.  Square  banner  ads 
are  embedded  in  the  story  it.self, 
lx.‘tween  the  lead  and  the  body  of  the 
text.  The  user  cannot  avoid  them  while 
scrolling  down  the  computer  .screen.  It 
is  the  mo.st  audacious  u.se  of  advertis¬ 
ing  on  any  of  the  networks’  Web  sites. 

CBS.com 

While  not  as  flashy  as  its  online  TV- 
network  counterparts,  it  could  be 
argued  that,  among  the  online  net¬ 
works,  CBS.com  puts  the  mo.st  pres¬ 
sure  on  MSNBC  to  provide  in-depth 
news  coverage. 

“You  want  my  real,  honest  opinion?  I 
think  MSNBC  does  it  real  well,"  CBS’ 
Platt  says.  "1  think  CNN  is  the  Iw.st.  I'd 
.say  CBS  is  a  strong  third  and  I  think  ABC 
is  lx.'hind  us."  It  should  lx;  noted  that 
ABCNews.com  consisently  ranks  third  in 
online  readership  lx‘hind  MSNBC.com 
and  CNN  Interactive.  CBS.com  gets  a 
much  smaller  audience  share,  according 
to  the  major  Internet  tracking  firms. 

That’s  at  least  partly  because  CBS 
was  admittedly  late  in  the  game,  Platt 
says.  But,  like  Bonnie,  the  network 
stormed  onto  the  Web  all  at  once  last 
February,  unleashing  a  full-blown 
national  news  serxice  backed  by  160 
local  W'eb  affiliates.  That  la.st  number 
may  dwindle  next  year  when  CBS, 
alone  among  the  networks,  begins 
charging  a  fee  to  local  TV’  .stations  for 
the  right  to  affiliate. 

Then  again,  if  quality  network  cov¬ 
erage  like  CBS’  online  work  on  Hurri¬ 
cane  Bonnie  is  any  barometer,  affiliates 
may  choo.se  to  .stick  around.  When  the 
site  was  first  acces.sed  on  Aug.  26,  Bon¬ 
nie  was  not  CBS’  top  stor>'  of  the  night. 
Instead,  CBS.com’s  story  about  the 
explosion  of  a  .satellite-laden  rocket 
briefly  topped  the  site’s  news.  But  a 
half-hour  later,  Bonnie  was  shifted  to 
the  top  of  the  li.st. 

•  Text:  CBS  published  another  short 
story  by  newspaper  standards,  this  one 
measuring  about  550  words.  Its  only 
byline  was  “  CBS,”  but  the  story  quoted 
on-air  correspondents  as  sources  of 
information.  It  was  packaged  w'ith  a 
large,  370-pixel  by  278-pixel  AP  photo 
of  a  pier  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  being 
pounded  by  surf.  The  story  gave  to- 
the-point  descriptions  of  the  storm’s 
position,  its  path  and  the  damage  it 
had  cau.sed  up  to  that  point. 

•  Interactivity:  The  story  contained 


links  to  interactive  weather  maps  from 
CBS  content  partner,  the  Weather 
Channel.  It  also  had  a  slide  show  not 
unlike  MSNBC’s,  but  CBS  cho.se  to 
focus  on  current  weather  maps  and 
images  from  the  scene,  rather  than  on 
hi.story.  There  were  afso  links  to  an 
interactive  video  simulation  of  a  storm 
surge,  and  to  an  animated  .storm-track¬ 
er  created  with  Shockwave  software. 
One  interactive  graphic  described  the 
costlie.st  LI.S.  hurricanes  in  hi.story. 

•  Video:  CBS  is  arguably  the  best 
among  the  networks  at  pre.senting 
video  segments  to  augment  news  text. 
Almost  all  its  stories  are  accompanied 
by  several  CBS  or  local  affiliate  video 
packages;  the  Bonnie  .story'  contained 
two  segments  produced  by  the  net¬ 
work:  one  from  the  “Public  Eye"  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  other  from  CBS-TV  news 
coverage.  The  page  afso  contained 
links  to  hourly  live  satellite  feeds  from 
the  network  that  aired  until  11  p.m. 
EST,  plus  a  link  to  live  online  video 
coverage  produced  by  affiliate  WRAL- 
TV  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  CBS  provides  video 
content  in  both  Windows  Real  Media 
and  G2  RealVideo  formats. 

•  Graphics:  To  accompany  the 
Bonnie  story  that  night,  the  page  con¬ 
tained  full-color  weather  maps  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  Weather  Channel,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  page-topping  storm  photo. 
Icons  placed  throughout  the  .story 
were  used  as  links  to  additional  relat¬ 
ed  information  contained  on  other 
pages  in  the  site. 


•  Afso  of  note:  CBS.com  stories 
have  one  peculiarity  not  unique  to  the 
Bonnie  coverage  —  all  quotes  are 
highlighted  in  boldface  text.  This 
seems  to  be  a  throwback  to  the  way 
clo.se-captioned  text  is  presented  on 
television,  and  it  is  a  bit  di.stracting. 

CBS  piles  on  background  by  archiv¬ 
ing  related  stories  as  they  are  reported, 
and  making  them  all  available  through 
links  from  current  .stories.  This  made  it 
po.ssible  to  package  links  to  no  le.ss 
than  20  background  stories  alxjut  Hur¬ 
ricane  Bonnie.  Each  background  .story 
afso  contains  its  ow  n  video  and  inter¬ 
active  features. 

In  addition  to  links  to  National 
Weather  Service  and  the  Weather  Chan¬ 
nel,  CBS'  Bonnie  story  contained  a  link 
to  Ixach  Welxams  featured  on  the  Go- 
carolinas.com  site.  It  was  hard  to  make 
out  tho.se  images  at  night,  however. 

ABCNews.com 

ABCN'ews.com,  produced  in  tan¬ 
dem  by  ABCNews  and  Disney-owned 
Starwave  Corp.,  has  designed  its  site 
to  highlight  the  dark,  serious  blue 
hues  of  the  network’s  on-air  studio 
set.  It  works;  after  .'VISNBC,  ABC- 
News.com  probably  is  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  Big  Three  Web  sites  —  as  a 
re.sult  of  its  design,  it  "feels"  like  an 
ABC  product. 

•  Text:  ABC’s  online  Bonnie  story 
was  the  longest  of  the  bunch,  but  .still 
very  short  at  571  words.  It  was  written 
by  site  staffers,  with  additional  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  wires  stirred  into  the 
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mix.  It  is  notable  that  reporter  Jan  M. 
Faust,  on  location  during  the  .storm, 
wrote  a  .series  of  Itrief  yet  effectively 
anecdotal  .stories  about  Bonnie. 

•  Video:  The  stor\’  of  Aug.  26 
linked  to  a  page  containing  four 
RealVideo  packages  from  ABC-TV. 
Each  video  segment  was  between  one 
minute  and  four  minutes  long.  A  still 
image  from  each  video  and  a  brief 
written  description  were  u.sed  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  segments. 

•  Background:  Rather  than  repub¬ 
lishing  every  story  they've  written  on 
the  subject,  ABC  collected,  on  a  single 
page,  hyperlinks  to  only  the  key  Bon¬ 
nie  background  stories,  all  packaged 
as  a  special  hurricane  section  off  the 
main  story  page.  One  of  these,  "Birth 
of  a  Hurricane,"  was  extremely  short, 
but  contained  particularly  eye-catch¬ 
ing  and  informative  storm  graphics, 
presumably  produced  by  Starwave. 

•  Afso  of  note:  Among  the  Big 
Three  networks,  ABCNews.com  pro¬ 
vides  possibly  the  mo.st  clever  and 
jaunty  headlines.  "Home  -Swept  Home" 
was  the  headline  of  one  Bonnie-related 
story.  "They  Got  Game"  was  the  head¬ 
line  of  a  feature  on  a  summer  basket¬ 
ball  league. 

Newspapers 

Three  online  newspapers  surveyed 
the  night  of  Aug.  26  and  27  (the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Xew  York  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Times)  handled  Bonnie  much 
the  way  you'd  expect. 

The  New  York  Times  on  the  Web’s 
approach  was  the  lea.st  Web-intensive, 
containing  nothing  but  1,300  words  of 
text.  No  graphics,  no  photos,  no  ani¬ 
mations,  no  links,  ju.st  the  same  well- 
informed,  high-quality  news  that  would 
appear  in  the  morning's  print  editions, 
but  minus  photos. 

Washingtonpost.com,  on  the  other 
hand,  put  more  thought  into  their  Web 
pre.sentation.  In  addition  to  the  paper's 
1,475-word  stor>’  (a  collaborative  effort 
by  four  reporters),  the  site  contained 
links  to  two  [\>st  background  stories, 
plus  a  series  of  links  to  various  kinds 
of  multimedia  content.  Among  tho.se 
features  was  an  animated  graphic 
depicting  the  .storm's  path,  which  was 
prepared  for  the  Web  by  the 
Accu Weather  service. 

The  Ix)s  Atigeles  Times  struck  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Its  l,2()0-word  story',  also  a 
collaborative  reporting  effort,  was 
placed  on  an  attractively  designed  page 
with  .several  intere.sting  photo  images. 
It  also  had  links  to  five  previously  pub¬ 
lished  background  .stories,  but  there 
were  no  multimedia  features. 
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Networks  Aim  Locally 

The  networks  make  no  bones  about 
it.  They  want  to  u.se  their  national  Web 
sites,  and  their  online  affiliate  connec¬ 
tions,  to  drill  down  as  far  into  the  local 
markets  as  they  can.  That's  where  the 
new  revenue  .sources  lie.  Former  CBS 
new  media  director  Dean  Daniels  said 
earlier  this  year  that  if  CBS  could  u.se 
affiliate  re.sources  to  provide  local 
garbage  routes  to  Web  u.sers  in  Peoria, 
III.,  and  make  money,  they  would  do  it. 

MSNBC's  Brown  says  he  doesn't  rule 
it  out,  either.  "That  content  is  already 
out  there,"  .MSNBC's  Brown  said.  "The 
problem  isn't  the  technology,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  journalism.  It's  about  whether 
there  are  local  in.stitutions  that  can  actu¬ 
ally  get  that  done  for  us." 

Local  online  garbage  routes  would 
be  an  example  of  the  new  form  of 
journalism  Columbia's  Pavlik  calls  for, 
which  he  has  named  "contextualized 
journalism."  (He  details  the  concept  in 
his  forthcoming  Columbia  I’niversity 
Press  book.  Journalism  and  Meie 
Media.)  Simply  put,  contextualized 
journalism  is  the  u.se  of  powerful 
online  tools  —  hyperlinks,  multime¬ 
dia,  personalized  features,  etc.  —  to 
tell  stories  in  unique  and  fresh  ways 
that  make  new  connections  within 
communities. 

"I  see  it,"  Pavilk  said,  "as  especially 
important  in  creating  news  program¬ 
ming  that  allows  the  reporter  to  make 
links  to  hi.storical  content,  a.s.sociation.s 
to  related  i.ssues  and  problems,  as  well 
as  other  informational  resources  and 
background  that  can  help  viewers  who 
want  to  drill  deeper.  Or  go  local." 

By  that  standard,  only  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  Web  failed  to  practice 
contextualized  journalism  in  its  Bonnie 
coverage.  Washingtonpost.com  did  the 
best  job  among  the  online  newspapers 
surveyed,  and  CB-S  did  perhaps  the 
best  job  as  a  network.  But  all  three  net¬ 
works  engaged  in  it  extensively. 

And  that's  not  surprising,  Pavlik 
.said.  With  the  exception  of  T\'  net¬ 
work-based  Web  sites,  not  many  news 
operations  have  multimedia  tools  at 
their  disposal.  Tho.se  that  do  may  not 
have  a  news  culture  that  understands 
how  to  best  use  tho.se  tools.  And  since 
most  news  organizations  view  the  Web 
as  an  extension  of  their  main  product, 
they  don't  view  video  and  audio  as  ter¬ 
ribly  relevant,  Pavlik  said. 

This  sugge.sts  television  networks, 
with  their  affiliate  extensions  into  so 
many  communities  across  the  country, 
might  have  a  big  advantage  over 
national  newspapers  like  the  I’ost  and 


the  Times.  At  last  count,  MSNBC  had  89 
online  local  affiliates,  .some  of  them 
fir.st-cla.ss  Web  operations  in  their  own 
right.  ABC  had  63  Web  affiliates  and 
CBS  had  160  of  them,  though  many  of 
tho.se  twcr  networks'  sites  remain  jour¬ 
nalistically  undeveloped. 

Still,  papers  like  the  lh)St  and 
Times,  when  they  touch  local  markets 
at  all,  usually  rely  on  Associated  Press 
material  that  is  widely  available  across 
the  Web.  That's  not  a  great  marketing 
advantage.  Nonetheless,  Pavlik  cau¬ 
tions,  don't  rule  out  the  ability  of  local 
newspapers,  or  even  nationwide 
newspaper  chains,  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  demands  of  the  coming 
online  journalism. 

"1  suppose  networked  media,  espe¬ 
cially  television,  might  have  an  advan¬ 
tage,"  Pavlik  said.  "But  newspapers 
hav't*  the  strength  of  in-depth  reporting 
and  deep  community  roots  to  build 
upon.  I  think  either  might  do  well." 

VChoever  has  the  better  plan,  it  is 
clear  that  the  race  to  your  hometown  is 
on.  Online  newspapers  have  the  obvi¬ 
ous  lead  at  pre.sent;  most  of  them  have 
been  online  longer  than  their  TV’  coun¬ 
terparts,  and  they've  got  the  advantage 
of  deep  content  that  is  friendly  to  the 
Web's  current  text-heavy  environment. 

But  one  thing  is  certain:  As  informa¬ 
tion  technology  evolves  and  bandwidth 
widens,  TV  will  pose  a  bigger  threat. 
And  the  networks  are  gradually  paving 
the  way  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

“We  think  inventing  Web  news  is 
our  mandate,"  said  MSNBC's  Brown. 
"This  is  a  very  large  challenge  that 
we've  .set  for  ourselves." 


Kevin  Featherly  is  an  author,  free¬ 
lance  journalist  and  multimedia 
consultant  from  the  Tivin  Cities, 
Mi)ine,sota.  His  hook,  “Guide  to 
Building  a  Newsroom  Web  Site,  ”  was 
published  this  fall  hy  the  Radio  and 
Televisioti  News  directors  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  D  C. 
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NETWORKS  JOIN  THE  PORTAL  RACE 

NBC  Arrives  First;  CBS  Once  Again  Trails  Pack 


Using  the  booming  bats  of  Major 
League  Baseball  players  as  a  spring¬ 
board,  NBC  once  again  is  leading  the 
way  in  the  TV  networks’  latest  venture 
into  Web  capitalism,  the  portal. 

Portals,  as  Web  followers  can  hard¬ 
ly  avoid  knowing  by  now,  are  those 
plain-looking,  one-stop-shopping  sites 
that  typically  package  Net  searching 
functions  with  li.sts  of  content  links. 
Everything  from  news  to  entertainment 
to  medicine  to  personalized  .stock  port¬ 
folios  is  nested  in  the  pages.  Like 
everyone  else  in  the  online  world,  net¬ 
works  want  to  .see  increasing  numbers 
of  people  using  these  sites  as  “home 
pages,”  the  sites  that  appear  first  when 
they  launch  their  Web  browsers.  That 
eyeball  exposure,  they  reason,  equals 
new  revenue. 

Ju.st  as  in  the  days  when  it  launched 
the  first  full-fledged  national  news 
Web  site  with  Microsoft  a  year  ago, 
NBC  is  out  there  mining  the  territory 
first.  The  network  in  early  October 
launched  a  massive  promotional  blitz 
for  Snap,  the  portal  site  it  owns  in 
partnership  with  CNet.  It  was  a  cam¬ 
paign  timed  to  commence  with  NBC’s 
coverage  of  the  baseball  playoffs.  The 
TV  network,  which  earlier  this  year 
reportedly  paid  $32  million  for  its  19% 
interest  in  Snap,  hopes  to  use  the 
power  of  television  to  make  its  service 
equally  as  famous  to  Web  users  as  the 
mother  of  all  portals,  Yahcxi! 

.Some  argue  it’s  the  Web’s  latest  bout 
with  the  flavor-of-the-month  .syndrome. 
And  even  within  the  ranks  of  the  NBC 
family,  there’s  a  little  of  that  thinking. 

“I’m  not  .sure  that  the  cliche  portal 
won’t  go  the  way  of  the  cliche  la.st  year 
—  push  —  sooner  or  later,”  said  Merrill 
Brown,  editor-in-chief  at  MSNBC  on  the 
Internet.  "The  bottom  line  is  that  every- 
bcxly  wants  to  be  a  principal  de.stination 
and  1  think  that’s  .something  that’s  never 
going  to  change.  I  mean,  NBC  Televi¬ 
sion  wants  to  be  a  principal  de.stination, 
just  as  MSNBC  Television  and  CNBC 
Television  and  HBO  and  others  do,  for 
key  parts  of  their  constituency  group. 
Everybody’s  getting  out  there,  putting  a 
lot  of  energy  again.st  this.” 

One  of  NBC’s  chief  rivals,  ABC,  is 
among  them.  A  week  after  the  Snap 
deal  was  announced,  ABC  announced 
its  participation  in  the  Go  Network,  a 
partnership  between  the  .search  engine 
company  Info.seek  Corp.  and  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  Co.,  ABC’s  corporate  parent.  Dis¬ 
ney  reportedly  paid  $70  million  for  a 


43%  stake  in  Info,seek.  Their  proposed 
portal  site,  .scheduled  to  launch  .soon, 
promises  more  of  the  .same  material 
other  portals  provide  while  attracting 
—  owners  hope  —  the  third  latge.st 
Internet  audience  of  any  site  after 
Yahoo!  and  America  Online. 

Patricia  Vance,  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  for  ABC  Internet 
Group,  .says  portals  hold  a  natural 
attraction  to  the  television  network.  “In 
terms  of  why  a  network  would  think  it 
has  an  advantage  being  in  the  portal 
business,  you  have  to  think  of  it  this 
way,”  she  explained.  “ABC  programs 
television  shows,  news,  all  kind  of  con¬ 
tent,  .so  it  has  an  identity  in  the  con- 
.sumer’s  mind.” 

By  linking  its  online  material  to  a 
broad-reaching  portal  site  that  will 
also  deliver  both  Web  searches  and 
content  from  ESPN,  Disney  and  other 
publishers,  the  network  is  better  able 
to  spread  its  name  identity  to  a  Web 
audience.  “It  is,  frankly,  very  appro¬ 


priate  for  a  television  network  to  be  in 
this  busine.ss,”  Vance  .said. 

Much  as  it  did  when  its  competitors 
were  launching  Web  divisioas,  CBS 
remains  in  the  waiting  room  with  its 
portal  plans.  There  have  been  rumors, 
and  .some  published  reports,  indicating 
that  CBS  has  .shown  intere.st  in  buying 
into  ready-made  portals  at  the  .Mining 
Co.,  at  Excite  and  even  at  Infoseek 
(before  it  fell  into  Disney’s  hands).  But 
so  far  no  firm  deal  has  been 
announced. 

Jo.shua  Platt,  .senior  analwst  of  sales 
and  marketing  at  CBS  New  Media,  said 
the  lack  of  a  portal  partner  Ls  no  cause 
for  alarm  inside  the  halls  of  the  Tiffany 
Network.  Inevitably,  he  said,  CBS  will 
enter  that  facet  of  the  online  game.  “It's 
.something  that’s  on  the  radar  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  the  decisions  around 
here,”  Plan  said.  "They  have  to  do  it  at 
some  point.” 

-  Ketnn  Featheriy 
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WEEKUES  TO  THE  WEB: 
CLUSTERS  ARE  THE  KEY 

THE  JOURNAL  REGISTER  CO.  USES  CLUSTER  SITES 

Weekly  newspaper  groups  present  special  challenges  to  publishers  who 
decide  to  go  online.  But  new  technologies  and  cluster  strategies  are  making 
it  possible  to  have  weekly  Web  sites  as  timely  as  they  are  compelling. 


You  can’t  put  a  square  peg  in  a  round  liole. 

Tliis  Old  World  metaphor  goes  a  long  way 
in  explaining  a  dinstinctively  digital  age 
challenge  —  porting  a  weekly  newspaper 
onto  the  Internet. 

That  hasn’t  stopped  weeklies  from  trying.  Across 
the  nation,  weekly  publishers  large  and  .small  are 
experimenting  with  Web  sites.  What  has  emerged  as 
a  successful  business  model  is  the  “ciu.ster"  concept, 
where  several  weekly  newspapers  are  grouped 
together  on  one  site.  By  clustering  groups  of  weekly 
newspapers  onto  shared  regional  sites,  a  few  pub¬ 
lishers  have  overcome  a  major  challenge:  How  do 
you  keep  Web  surfers  coming  back  to  a  site  that's 
only  updated  once  a  week? 

“If  you  don't  update  your  Web  site  more  than 
once  a  week,  people  won't  make  a  habit  of  visiting 
it,”  said  Bill  Bass,  an  analyst  with  Forrester  Research 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  By  grouping  .several  weeklies 
from  the  same  regicjn,  the  content  is  updated  more 
frequently  —  either  everyday  or  every  few  days. 

Using  this  concept,  the  Journal  Regi.ster  Co.  of 
Trenton,  N.J.,  has  put  72  of  its  weekly  publications 
online  in  the  past  few  months.  "We’re  excited  about 
the  ‘cluster’  concept,”  said  Allen  Mailman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  technology,  at  the  Journal  Register  Co.  Working 
with  methodfive,  a  Web  development  firm  in  New 
York  City’s  Silicon  Alley,  the  publisher  accomplished 
this  without  hir.ng  lots  of  tech-heads  or  even  new 
editorial  people  for  the  weekly  titles. 

Staggered  Publication  =  Daily  Content 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  the  Journal  Register 
Co.’s  weekly  titles  have  a  .staggered  publication 
schedule  .so  that  the  papers  aren’t  all  published  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week.  That  fits  perfectly  into  the 
company’s  Web  strategy.  “We  update  the  weekly 
papers'  Web  sites  on  the  day  that  they  publish,” 
explained  Kimberly  Ryan,  editor  of  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  for  the  New  Haven  Register,  the  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter's  flagship  daily. 

This  .schedule  means  that  the  CT  Central  Web  site 
gets  new  news  almost  every  day  from  at  lea.st  one  of 
the  26  weeklies  on  the  site.  In  addition,  five  Con¬ 


necticut  dailies  are  feeding  editorial  content  to  CT 
Central.  By  combining  publications,  “You  create  quite 
a  powerhou.se  of  a  Web  site,”  said  Adeo  Ressi,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  methodfive. 

From  a  central  home  page,  Web  surfers  can  click 
on  local  news  from  dailies  or  weeklies,  sports  news, 
breaking  news  from  the  Associated  Press,  local  classi¬ 
fieds  and  personal  ads,  community  chat  rcK)m.s  and 
other  features.  Clicking  through  to  a  weekly  paper 
typically  results  in  a  streamlined  page  with  a  photo 
graph  and  several  links  to  that  week’s  news  stories. 
The  Journal  Regi.ster  Co.  is  developing  similar  sites  for 
its  other  weekly  groups:  your  Journal  in  the  St.  Louis 
area,  covering  the  largest  group  of  weeklies  in  the 
country,  with  42  titles;  lnterCountyNews.com  covering 
weeklies  in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  .southern  New 
Jersey;  RI  Central  covering  five  Rhode  Island  weeklies; 
and  Suburban  Online  covering  the  Wayne,  Pa.,  area. 

Becau.se  all  of  these  online  products  are  published 
from  methodfive’s  servers  in  downtown  New  York, 
the  additional  workload  for  already  swamped  week¬ 
ly  editors  is  minimal,  according  to  Mailman.  "The 
whole  process  is  largely  automated,"  he  said.  “Our 
goal  is  not  to  tax  these  local  papers  with  personnel 
requirements,  new  hires,  new  media  departments  or 
even  new  computer  purchases,”  Ressi  added. 

Generally,  the  only  thing  the  newspaper  needs  is 
Windows  95  or  a  good  Mac.  "The  editors  upload  their 
classifieds  and  stories  and  we  publish  them  on  the 
Web,”  Ressi  said.  “We  have  feed  masters  here  who 
check  and  verify  every  newspaper  site  every  day.” 
Once  editors  submit  their  stories,  methodfive  makes 
sure  the  links  are  working,  and  the  photos  are  in  the 
appropriate  place. 

“A  lot  of  our  weeklies  come  here  to  our  main 
plant  in  New  Haven  to  pa.ste  up  their  paper  every' 
week,”  said  Ryan,  w'ho  advi.ses  the  weekly  editors 
who  publish  on  CT  Central.  “After  they  put  [the  print 
version]  to  bed  for  the  week,  they  create  a  file  of  sto¬ 
ries  for  their  Web  sites.  Often,  they’re  sitting  around 
waiting  for  pages  to  be  pa.sted  up,  .so  they  can  do 
their  Web  work  while  they’re  waiting.  The  editors 
determine  what  the  lead  story  should  be  on  the  Web 
and  what  art  to  use.  They  make  those  kinds  of  deci¬ 
sions  and  then  the  paper’s  automatically  published.” 
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TAKING  WEEKLIES  TO  THE  WEB  .  .  .  WITH  FORCE:  "Almost  all  of  the  publishers  are  very  hesitant 
about  revenue  sharing,"  said  Adeo  Ressi,  who  stands  before  a  cyber-age  sculpture  in  methodfive's 
New  York  City  offices. 


Editors'  Autonomy  Respected 

In  setting  up  the  Welvpuliiishing 
process,  tlie  Journal  Register  Co.  was 
careful  to  not  encroach  on  local  editors' 
autonomy.  "We'ye  left  it  up  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  pick  how  much  of  their  product 
they're  going  to  put  on  the  Web, "  said 
Ryan,  who  has  nonetheless  encouraged 
editors  to  add  obituaries  and  wedding 
and  birth  announcements  to  their  news 
lineups.  The.se  items  are  particularly 
popular  with  Web  surfers  who  want  to 
check  up  on  the  ebb  and  How  of  their 
home  towns. 

Obits,  weddings  and  the  like  draw  a 
lot  of  readers,  and  not  just  from  those 
v\  ho  have  mo\ed  away  from  \\  here  they 
grew  up,  methocUne's  Ressi  said. 
Because  the  weeklies  are  grouped  into 
regional  clusters,  the  Web  sites  give 
readers  a  perspective  on  events  in 
neighboring  towns  and  communities. 
"These  papers  are  typically  within  30 
minutes  of  each  other,  .so  you  have 
friends  in  the  other  towns  or  you  may 
work  in  a  nearby  town,"  Ressi  said. 

The  Register's  Ryan  confirms  this. 
"We  get  users  v\ho'\e  .seen  the  promo¬ 
tional  ads  in  the  weeklies  and  have 
gone  out  of  curiosity.  Others  have  .seen 
the  [print]  newspapers  at  one  time  or 
another  and  say.  Hey.  I  have  some 


interest  in  this  town  or  community  even 
though  1  don't  live  there."' 

For  whatever  reason  they  go,  Web 
surfers  are  definitely  \  isiting  the  weekly 
paper  sites.  Ryan  l(M)k.s  e\er\  week  to 
see  w  hich  1(K)  pages  on  CT  Central  are 


getting  the  most  visits.  .Already,  the  site 
for  the  Show  Line  Times,  a  w  eekly  cov¬ 
ering  Guilford  and  .Madi.son.  Conn.,  is 
making  the  top  1(X). 

Advertisers  Like  Weeklies 

These  sites  are  attracting  adverti.sers, 
t(K).  Combining  the  classified  ads  from 
all  the  weekly  papers  into  a  central  site 
has  been  immen.sely  popular.  Ryan  saitl. 
CT  Central  featured  classifieds  from  the 
weeklies  about  a  year  Ix'fore  editorial 
content  was  added.  Banner  achertising 
also  .sells  well.  “In  some  ca.ses.  the.se 
smaller  papers  are  able  to  supersede  the 
daily  papers  in  terms  of  classifieds  and 
banners  that  they're  able  to  sell."  Ressi 
said.  "1  don't  know  why.  but  I  suspect 
it's  Ix-cau.se  the  ad  sales  |x*ople  in  these 
weekly  papers  have  a  closer  touch  with 
the  community  and  they  know  their 
advertisers  a  lot  Ixtter  ' 

This  kind  of  success  is  encouraging 
the  Journal  Register  Co.  to  consider 
the  current  Net  buzz  concept  —  com¬ 
munity  publishing.  "If  you  have  a 
small  weekly  group  w  ith  only  three  or 
five  papers,  and  you're  not  publislring 
on  a  daily  basis,  you  can  supplement 
your  editorial  content."  Ressi  said.  The 
idea  is  to  let  FT.A  groups,  the  police 
department.  Little  League  teams, 
churches  and  other  community  organi¬ 
zations  publish  their  own  newsletters, 
schedules  and  other  information  on 
Web  pages  at  the  newspaper  site.  It's  a 
fa.st  way  to  bulk  up  editorial  content 


Complete,  Turnkey 

Online  Classifieds 


Solutions 


Benefits 


•  Vertical  Market  tools  for  Autos,  Rentals,  Real  Estate  &  Employment 

•  Allows  Newspapers  to  bring  Classifieds  Advertising  Online 

•  Outsource  Customized  Internet  Software  Development 

•  Aggregate  Regional  Listings  for  Strong  Local  Presence 

•  Maintain  Control  of  your  Content  and  Classifieds  Listings 

Key  Features 

•  Intuitive  Search  Engine  to  perform  Classifieds  Searches 

•  Powerful  Parser  program  formats  display  ads  into  database 

•  Ability  to  “pull”  listings  and  files  from  multiple  Internet  locations 

•  Take  Classifieds  Ad  orders  by  secure  online  transactions 

•  Installation,  Training  and  Support  provided 


Contact  us  for  more  information: 

(800)  707.7541  or  asksales@webstrobe.com 
www.WebStrobe.com  1  .j 


WebStrobe 
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DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  CHOICES:  The  CT  Central  Web  Site  offers  content  from  several  dailies  and  dozens  of  weeklies. 


and  to  foster  good  relations  with  the 
community. 

Community  publishing  doesn't  cost  a 
lot  of  money,  either.  "It's  obviously 
cheaper  to  have  other  people  producing 
your  content  for  free,”  said  Forrester's 
Hass.  “You  just  have  to  make  sure  peo¬ 
ple  keep  their  information  current. 
Sometimes  people  will  do  it  for  a  while 
and  then  get  bored  with  it,  ,s(i  you  have 
to  be  vigilant." 

Sites  Are  Profitable 

while  the  Journal  Register  Co. 
won't  di.sclose  how  much  money  it 
has  spent  on  its  online  endeavors, 
Mailman  said  the  company's  sites  are 
profitable  and  will  exceed  $1.5  million 
in  revenues  in  1998.  “It’s  a  little  early 
to  talk  about  readership,  but  w'e  are 
running  classifieds  and  selling  adver¬ 
tisements.  We're  pretty  bullish  about 
weeklies  on  the  Web.” 


At  methodfive,  Ressi  said,  "There’s 
an  economy  of  scale  that  makes  this 
very  affordable.  We  split  the  workload 
with  the  Journal  Regi.ster.  They  already 
have  an  IT  staff  that  visits  these  papers 
on  a  regular  basis,  str  they  can  perform 
any  Web-related  upgrades  for  us,” 

Ressi  said  there's  no  revenue  shar¬ 
ing  for  methodfive.  “We  charge  a  fixed 
fee,”  he  said.  "It  allows  them  to  make 
money  and  reinvest  that  intelligently 
in  their  own  products.  Almo.st  all  of 
the  publishers  are  very  hesitant  about 
revenue  sharing.  This  is  their  lifeblood 
—  classified  and  banner  ads.”  Method- 
five  has  provided  Internet  services  for 
a  variety  of  clients,  including  media 
and  publishing  companies  like  the 
BBC,  Dow  Jones  and  the  National 
Geographic  Society. 

Going  forward,  the  Journal  Regi.ster 
plans  to  add  searchable  archives  and 
to  increase  the  frequency  of  coverage. 
“Within  the  next  12  months,  we  want 


to  expand  our  local  coverage,”  Mail¬ 
man  said.  “W'e've  got  the  tools  to  allow 
weekly  editors  to  update  their  stories 
during  the  week  or  if  something 
breaks  prior  to  publication.  We’re 
going  to  roll  it  out  slowly  and  get  peo¬ 
ple  comfortable  with  it.” 

Will  weekly  editors  be  able  to  adapt 
to  the  demands  of  daily  publishing';* 
“That’s  a  very  good  que.stion,”  Mailman 
answered.  “I  don’t  fore.see  it  as  a  big 
challenge.”  He  points  out  that  the  daily 
publishing  feature  will  mo.st  likely  only 
be  used  for  major  stories. 

For  the  most  part,  weekly  editors 
have  embraced  the  Web,  Ryan  has 
observed.  “They’ve  all  taken  it  under 
their  wings  and  they  take  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  in  what  they  produce 
for  the  Web  site.” 

Carl  Sullivan  is  deputy  editor  of 
MediaINFO.com. 
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Weekly  Newspaper  URLs 


CT  Central 
www.ctcentral.coni 


InterCountyNews.com 

www.intercountynews.com 


Journal  Register  Co. 
www.journalregister.com 


RI  Central 
www.ricentral.com 


Suburban  Online 
www.waynesuburban.com 


your  Journal 
www.youtjoumal.com 
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LOCAL  NEWS:  These  weeklies,  the  Bard,  West  Haven  News  and  Shore  Line  Times  all  post  local 
news,  columns  and  features  on  CT  Central. 
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by  David  Noack 

m  CIVIC  JOURNALISM 
aa  IN  CYBERSPACE 

THE  INTERNET  MAY  BE  THE  PERFECT  MEDIUM 


Civic  journalism  projects  are  now  jinding  their  way  to  the  Web,  which  offers 
publishers  the  opportunity  to  present  more  information  and  to  foster  con¬ 
versation  within  the  community.  There  could  even  be  revenue  opportunities. 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  TRUST  ME:  Jon  Greenburg  of  New  Hampshire  Public 
Radio  says  "Raising  Questions"  gave  listeners  a  chance  to  see  supplemen¬ 
tal  information  on  the  Web.  "It  provides  people  with  source  data,  which  is 
to  say,  you  don't  have  to  trust  me,  the  reporter,"  he  said. 


When  New  Hampshire  Public 
Radio  was  developing  a 
series  of  reports  about  an 
airport  access  road  con¬ 
struction  project,  they  knew 
the  Internet  would  play  a  key  role.  Hours 
before  the  series  aired,  the  station  posted 
the  transcripts  of  the  radio  broadcast, 
along  with  a  library  of  other  information 
including  documents,  maps  and  tables. 

Most  importantly,  the  radio  station  pro¬ 
vided  a  way  for  people  to  discuss  the 
issue  online. 

Taking  civic  journalism  to  cyberspace, 
the  “Live  Free  or  Die"  state's  public  radio 
network,  along  w'ith  a  small,  but  growing 
number  of  newspapers  and  other  news 
outlets  across  the  country,  are  beginning 
to  tackle  important  public  policy  issues  by 
using  the  interactivity  of  their  Web  .sites. 

Once  there,  say  civic  journalism  advo¬ 
cates,  people  will  tend  to  explore  and 
take  part  in  discussion  forums,  maybe  fire 
off  an  e-mail  about  an  issue,  contact  a  reporter  about 
a  different  angle  to  a  story,  or  even  form  a  grassroots 
effort  among  themselves  to  tackle  a  problem.  In  the 
long  run,  .some  .sugge.st  that  civic  journalism  can  pull 
more  readers  to  online  newspaper  sites. 

Still  A  Way  To  Go 

Lewis  A.  Friedland,  a  journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  and  an  authority 
on  civic  journalism,  said  most  newspapers  are  not  yet 
taking  advantage  of  their  online  pre.sence.  “It’s  not 
quite  as  integral  to  their  mission,”  he  said.  “But  I 
think  that’s  going  to  be  changing  over  the  next  cou¬ 
ple  of  years.  The  papers  that  I  think  of  as  the  most 
advanced  public  journalism  papers  are  only  ju.st 
beginning  to  explore  what  I  would  call  the 
public/civic  capacities  of  the  Web.” 

Jay  Rosen,  a  journalism  professor  at  New  York 
University  and  a  major  advocate  of  public  journali.sm, 
agrees  that  there’s  still  a  way  to  go.  “The  potential  is 
clear  in  this  sense  that  civic  journali.sm  is  about  start¬ 
ing  where  citizens  .start  and  promoting  di.scu.ssion,” 
Rosen  said.  “The  obvious  fact  about  the  Web  is  that 


everyone  on  it  is  both  a  reader  and  a  writer,  which  is 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Web  and  the 
new.spaper  page.” 

That's  al.so  the  fundamental  challenge  facing 
newspapers.  Computer  users  can  get  news  or  interact 
with  each  other  without  ever  visiting  a  new.spaper's 
site.  Sites  like  Yahcxj!,  Excite  and  GeoCities  provide 
plenty  of  news  and  discussion.  Boosters  of  civic  jour¬ 
nalism  claim  it  may  give  readers  another  reason  to 
point  their  Web  browsers  at  online  newspapers. 

Traditional  civic  journali.sm  typically  includes  a 
newspaper,  radio  or  television  .station  playing  a  cata¬ 
lyst  role,  focusing  attention  on  an  issue  or  problem, 
letting  policy-makers  and  the  public  vent  their  per¬ 
spectives  in  an  open  forum,  and  publishing  or  broad- 
ca.sting  the  give-and-take,  and  following-up  on  the 
results.  That  .same  model  can  lie  applied  online, 
where  attention  can  be  focused  on  an  issue,  which 
promotes  debate  and  provides  information  from  all 
sides  so  people  can  reach  their  own  conclusions. 
Online,  the  newspaper  can  continually  update  the 
project,  giving  readers  new  information  and  ways  to 
participate.  The  print  new.spaper  can  al.so  cro.ss-pro- 
mote  the  Web  site. 
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COMMUNITIES  ABOUND:  These  pages  from  Web  sites 
in  New  Jersey  and  Maine  show  the  diversity  of  inter¬ 
ests  that  can  show  up  in  community  publishing 
efforts. 


Jon  Greenburg,  the  senior  news  editor 
at  New  Hampshire  Public  Radio  who 
developed  the  airport  series,  said  the 
Web  site  gave  people  not  only  what  was 
aired,  but  also  the  chance  to  browse 
other  information  about  the  project  and 
maybe  even  draw  different  conclusions 
than  what  was  reported.  The  project, 
called  “Raising  Que.stions,”  took  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  Manche.ster  Airport 
Access  Road.  Already,  a  second  project 
called  “The  Mount  Sunapee  Lea.se 
Agreement  ’  is  online. 

“All  the  background  materials  were 
on  the  Web  before  the  first  report  aired,” 
Greenburg  said.  “I  think  w^e  made  the 
decision  that  as  of  midnight,  they  were 
there,  they  were  ready  to  go,  six  hours 
I'lefore  the  report  aired.  The  only  thing 
that  we  added  were  the  tran.scripts  of 
the  stories,  which  were  put  there  at  the 
same  time  as  the  broadcast.” 


Giving  Readers  Unedited 
Information 

While  only  about  60  people  lx>th- 
ered  to  discuss  the  issue  online,  it  was  a 
first  step  at  what  has  the  potential  to 
attract  more  people  as  online  usage 
grows.  “It's  civic  journalism  in  that  it 
provides  people  with  source  data, 
which  is  to  .say,  you  don’t  have  to  tru.st 
me,  the  reporter,”  Greenburg  said.  “Let 
me  give  you  a  lot  of  information  that  1 
relied  on  in  presenting  this  reptm  to 
you.  So  if  my  report  is  the  tip  of  the  ice¬ 
berg,  you  get  to  go  below  the  waterline. 
That  is  civic  journalism  in  that  it  hands 
back  to  the  audience  the  power  to  use 
their  own  common  .sen.se.” 

Jan  Schaffer,  executive  director  of  the 
Pew  Center  for  Civic  Journalism  in 
Washington,  said  newspapers  are 
increasingly  inviting  their  readers  to 
offer  opinions  and  feedback  online. 


“There  can  be  a  civic  space  in  a  town 
hall  meeting,  but  there  can  also  lx*  a 
civic  space  on  the  Internet  where  peo¬ 
ple  can  share  ideas  and  have  a  discus¬ 
sion,”  Schaffer  said.  She  added  that 
online  discussion  areas  can  .ser\e  as  a 
listening  post  for  reporters  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  that  might  never  be  aired  at  a 
city  council  meeting. 

Stymieing  all  of  the.se  efforts  is  a  lack 
of  resources.  In  Seattle,  a  public  jour¬ 
nalism  partnership  called  the  Front 
Porch  Forum  has  been  more  successful 
in  print  and  broadcast  than  it  has  online. 
Started  in  1994,  the  prrrject  included  the 
Seattle  Times  and  two  local  National 
Public  Radio  stations,  KUOW-FM  and 
KPLU-FM,  along  with  the  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Media  Studies,  ba.sed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  Poynter  left  the  panner- 
.ship  after  its  .start  up,  and  in  1996,  .Seat¬ 
tle  public-television  station  KCTS  joined 
the  team. 
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Reporter  Erie  Fryne,  who  is  involved 
in  the  newspapers  civic  journalism 
efforts,  said  that  during  the  first  few 
years,  the  Frcmt  Porch  project  focused 
on  elections,  and  in  1997  decided  to 
tackle  planning  and  development 
issues.  "Last  year  we  conducted  a  series 
of  exercises  to  get  people  talking  to 
each  other  and  us  about  the  future  of 
the  Puget  .Sound  area,"  he  .said.  "The 
first  of  tho.se  exercises  was  called  ‘Pizza 
on  the  Porch'  where  anyone  agreed  to 
invite  neighbors,  friends,  coworkers  to 
come  over  and  talk  about  the  region's 
future,  and  we  .sent  all  the  participants 
four  que.stions  Ur  .serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  evening." 

VC  hile  the  print  version  was  deemed 
a  .succe.ss,  the  online  version,  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Front  Porch,  has  languished 
Ixxause  trf  a  lack  of  manpower,  namely 
the  loss  of  a  graduate  student  to  keep 
the  VC'eb  site  timely.  "VC'e  don’t  even 
advertise  that  as  a  site  anymore  since  it’s 
so  old,”  Pryne  said. 


Community  Publishing 

But  porting  print  civic  journalism 
projects  online  is  not  the  only  avenue 
open  to  newspapers  hoping  to  engage 
in  public  journalism  projects.  The  role 
of  .self-publishing,  where  community 
groups  directly  create  their  own  VC'e!") 
sites  to  disseminate  information  and 
cany-  on  di.scu.ssions,  is  beginning  to 
make  inroads. 

The  Record  of  Hacken.sack,  N.J.,  has 
Ix'come  heavily  involved  in  community 
publishing.  The  projects  were  spear¬ 
headed  by  Glenn  Ritt,  vice  president  for 
news  and  information.  Ritt  was  the  cat¬ 
alyst  for  two  community  self-publishing 
projects  at  the  Record-.  Teen  Voice,  a  fea¬ 
tures  and  entertainment  site  for 
teenagers,  and  North  Jersey  communi¬ 
ty. com.  Both  VC'eb  sites  use  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Publishing  Program  developed  by 
KOZ,  which  simplifies  the  process  of 
creating  a  VC^eb  page.  KOZ  Inc.,  located 
in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  area  of 
North  Carolina,  was  founded  in  1996  by 
Frank  Daniels  III,  former  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Observ¬ 
er  who  went  on  to  found  Nando.net 
(now  Nando  Media)  and  Total  Sports. 
City  guide  developer  Zip2  of  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  is  also  developing  .self-pub¬ 
lishing  tools. 

The.se  software  applications  allow 
civic  gnnips,  government  agencies  and 
church  organizations  to  provide  their 
own  basic  news,  information  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  newspapers  have  traditionally 
offered.  In  New  Jersey,  the  Record  is 
working  with  a  variety  of  community 


groups  to  help  them  get  their  own  VC'eb 
sites.  In  the  digital  age,  everyone  can 
self-publish,  Ritt  maintains.  "They  own 
the  printing  press  as  much  as  we  do  in 
this  digital  era,  and  we  have  .some  huge 
assets  that  strengthen  the  ability  for 
them  to  be  successful  and  for  us  to  be 
able  to  leverage  their  content.” 

VC^hile  the  organizations  get  their 
own  home  page,  the  reporters  can  take 
advantage  of  finding  out  what’s  going 
on  in  the  community.  Ritt  believes 
reporters  need  to  become  more  active 
in  using  the  Internet  and  venturing  into 
online  ccrmmunities  of  interest  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  pecrple  are  discussing.  “On  a 
particular  day,  a  reporter  can  go  and  put 
a  question  to  every  one  of  the  school 
superintendents  that  might  be  part  of  a 
site  for  all  the  .school  superintendents 
and  immediately  not  only  get  back 
answers  to  their  questions,  but  also 
watch  a  conversation  develop  among 
the  superintendents,”  Ritt  said. 

Revenue  Opportunities 

And  as  newspapers  struggle  to  make 
money  from  their  Web  sites,  online 
communities  offer  another  revenue 
stream  that  includes  sponsorships  of 
certain  Web  pages,  categories  or 
throughout  the  entire  site. 

Further  up  the  Ea.st  Coa.st,  Maine 
Communities  Online  has  developed  a 
business  plan  that  will  offer  spon.sorship 
on  .self-publishing  Web  sites.  Al.so  using 
the  KOZ  publishing  platform,  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Communications  in  Portland, 
Maine,  lets  schools,  nonprofits,  religious 
groups,  civic  organizations,  government 
agencies  and  recreational  groups  create 
their  own  Web  sites  for  free.  At  a  news¬ 
paper  convention  this  summer,  J. 
Willard  Colston,  vice  president  of  media 
strategies,  said  that  balancing  content 
and  communication  is  the  key  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  community  publishing  model. 

"The  .service  that  we’re  providing 
allows  the  organizations  to  self-publish 
any  kind  of  content  they  want  to,”  he 
explained.  “Most  of  them  are  doing 
newsletters,  membership  rosters,  events 
calendars  .  .  .  they  can  put  graphics  on, 
and  many  of  them  are  doing  that.  It 
allows  them  to  communicate  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways,  privately  within  an  organi¬ 
zation,  laterally  to  .sister  organizations, 
and  allows  them  to  link  to  other  sites 
that  they  are  intere.sted  in.” 

Colston  reported  that  nearly  all 
groups  that  were  contacted  expressed 
an  interest  in  having  a  Web  pre.sence. 
For  a  number  of  rea.sons  —  from  tech¬ 
nical  to  a  lack  of  acce.s.s  —  these  groups 
could  not  go  online  on  their  own.  “We 


expect  to  have  300  organizations  online 
by  the  end  of  this  year,”  Colston  said. 
■‘We  hope  to  have  a  reliable,  working 
service  for  16,000  registered  u.sers  by 
the  end  of  this  year.” 

To  support  the  project,  Maine  Com¬ 
munities  Online  has  developed  a  busi- 
ne.ss  plan  that  calls  for  .selling  a  variety 
of  sponsorships  that  can  appear  on 
every  Web  page  within  Maine  Commu¬ 
nities  or  only  a  select  category  of  Web 
pages.  The  mo.st  expensive  is  an 
“Alliance  Partner,”  which  is  lieing  billed 
as  a  PB.S-style  sponsorship  that  costs 
$6,000  monthly.  Benefits  of  being  an 
Alliance  Partner  include:  a  logo  dis¬ 
played  on  every  page  of  Maine  Com¬ 
munities  Online;  frequent  display  of  the 
partner’s  logo  in  other  Guy  Gannett 
Communications  outlets  such  as  the 
Portland  Press  Herald  and  Maine  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram,  New.sChannel  13,  the 
Kennebec  Journal  and  Central  Maine 
Morning  Sentinel-,  and  free  access  to 
Maine  Communities  Online  and  invita¬ 
tions  to  speak  at  public  events. 

Not  everyone  is  a  fan  of  online  civic 
journalism.  Roy  Peter  Clark,  a  .senior 
.scholar  at  the  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies,  is  concerned  that  instead  of 
promoting  more  interaction,  the  new 
technology  will  simply  keep  people 
indoors.  “I  worry  about  a  generation  of 
people  who  are  in  their  houses,  in  their 
rooms,  sitting  in  front  of  .screens,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  world,  but  not 
going  to  public  libraries,  not  going  to 
town  meetings,”  Clark  .said. 


David  Noack  is  associate  editor  of 
MediaINFO.  com . 


Civic  Journalism  URLs 

Front  Porch  Forum 
www.frontporch.org 

KOZ  Inc. 
www.koz.com 

Maine  Communities  Online 
www.mainecommunities.com 

New  Hampshire  Public  Radio 
www.nhpr.org 

North  Jersey  community.com 
www.njcommunity.com 

Pew  Center  for  Civic  Journalism 
www.pewcenter.org 

in-site 

www.teenvoice.com 
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THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  TO  AHEND 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  10TH  ANNUAL 


INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS 


CONFERENCE 

FEBRUARY  17-20,  HYATT  REGENCY,  ATLANTA,  GA.U% 


Reason  #8: 

You  Don’t  Want  To  Be 
Behind  This.  Do  You? 


The  fact  is,  your  competition  will  be 
there.  And  we're  not  just  talking 
about  other  newspapers. 

Cityguides.  Radio.  Television.  Cable. 
Alternative  news  and  advertising  sources 
of  all  kinds.  "Media"  that  are  ready  and 
electronically  able  to  respond  to  general 
and  specific  audiences.  Ready  to  respond 
quickly  and  frequently  —  throughout  the 
day  —  as  old  stories  develop  and  new 
ones  emerge.  And  then  there  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  element.  Revenues,  lost  &  found. 

Take  a  cue  from  us.  And  from  your  compe¬ 
tition:  Fall  into  the  queue  for  Atlanta, 
February  17-20.  Register  today  for 
Interactive  Newspapers  '99  and  get  the 
best  registration  rate  and  air  fares  avail¬ 
able.  Before  you're  behind  the  eight  ball. 

Even  more  good  news!  Register  by 
December  15th  at  the  low  rate  of  $1,245. 


For  further  information  or  to  register  online,  visit  our  Web  site 

www.med1ainfo.com  or  call  212-675-4380  ext.  285 


hr  details  on  group  rates,  association  discounts,  "Register  3  Send  4tti  for  Free"  ciffer  and  the  working  press  rate  please  call  212-675^380  ext  285.  Regisbations  must  be  submitted  together  to  receive  group  discount 
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■  MAKING  SENSE  OF  ALL 
THE  WEB'S  NUMBERS 

WHAT  DOES  ALL  THIS  RESEARCH  TELL  US? 

Amidst  all  the  studies,  some  important  trends  have  emerged:  the  ubiquity  of  the 
Web  in  the  classroom,  the  importance  of  major  events  for  driving  traffic  to  sites, 
and  the  increased  internationalization  of  the  Web. 


Source  Comparison;  Millions  of  Net  Users  1997-1998  {Year  end) 

Source 

Definition 

1997 

1998 

Intertrek 

U.S.  Total  Pop 

63.0 

NA 

Intelliquest 

U.S.  Adults,  16+ 

62.0 

70.0 

Relevant  Knowledge 

U.S.  Adults,  12+ 

55.4 

57.0 

NUA  Consultancy 

North  Amer.  Adults  18+ 

54.0 

NA 

Nielsen  Media  Research 

North  Amer.  Adults  18+ 

52.0 

58.0 

Morgan  Stanley 

U.S.  Adults,  18+ 

50.0 

80.0 

Find/SVP  (CyberOialogue) 

U.S.  Adults,  18+ 

41.5 

75.0 

Media  Matrix 

U.S.  Adults,  18+ 

38.0 

NA 

Computer  Intelligence 

U.S.  Total  Pop 

31.0 

NA 

MRI 

U.S.  Adults,  18+ 

NA 

44.0 

eStats 

U.S.  Adults,  18+ 

28.0 

47.0 

Source  eStats 

Source  Comparison: 

Web  Advertising  Dollars,  Projected  for  the  Year  2000 

$1259 
1  $2,200 
$2460 


Burst! 


Yankee  Grou 


Cowles/Simba 


■DC 


eStats 


rrester  Research 


JuDiter 


Global  Inernet  Project 


ctivMedIa 


$3,300 
$3,800 
$4,100 
$4,400 
$5,000 


Source:  eStats 


The  blind  men  who  tried  to 
describe  an  elephant  had  it  easy 
compared  to  those  who  seek  to 
explain  what  is  happening  on 
the  World  Wide  Web  these  days. 
In  the  old  parable,  one  blind  man  put 
his  hand  on  the  elephant’s  thick,  colum¬ 
nar  leg  and  decided  that  it  must  be  some 
species  of  tree.  A  second  blind  man 
groped  the  elephant’s  muscular,  curving 
trunk  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  snake  family.  And  a  third  felt 
one  of  the  animal’s  ears  and  deduced 
that  he  was  touching  the  wing  of  .some 
unusual  breed  of  bird. 

Researchers  who  study  the  Web  are 
confronted  by  an  all  too  similar  situation, 
and  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
first  six  months  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
Interactive’s  weekly  Web  Trend  Watch 
column  shows  that  the  Web  can  exhibit 
.strikingly  different  characteristics 
depending  on  the  specific  facet  on 
which  attention  is  focused.  (The  Web 
Trend  Watch  column,  compiled  by  the 
author  of  this  story,  is  published  every 
Friday  at  www.mediainfo.com.) 

Unlike  the  elephant,  which  is  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  stable  point  in  its  evolution,  the  Web 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  hyperactive,  three- 
dimensional.  cc)-evolutionar>'  process.  For 
one  thing,  the  technology  on  w  hich  the 
Web  is  based  is  rapidly  changing,  advanc¬ 
ing  and  adding  new  capabilities.  Secondly, 
Web-based  enterprises  are  learning,  evolv¬ 
ing  and  becoming  more  sophisticated  in 
their  use  of  the  new  medium.  And.  third, 
Web  users  them.selves  are  busy  figuring 
out  and  adapting  to  cyberspace  —  and,  in 
turn,  this  educational  process  is  spurring 
important  changes  in  their  Web-ba.sed 
behavior.  Even  tho.se  who  .study  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  its  users  change  their  research 
methods  as  they  discover  new  ways  to 
measure  audiences  and  track  usage. 

Put  it  all  together,  and  this  complexi¬ 
ty  can  make  it  difficult  to  tabulate  even 
some  of  the  mo.st  basic  Web  statistics. 
Take  something  as  .seemingly  straightfor¬ 


ward  as  trying  to  count  the  number  of 
American  Net  users,  for  which  reputable 
sources  provide  figures  ranging  from  28 
million  to  63  million  adults.  Or  how 
about  measurements  of  the  number  of 
Net  hou.seholds?  Those  figures  range 
from  14.5  million  to  34  million,  depend¬ 
ing  on  who  you  ask. 


Despite  the  complexity,  tumult  and 
turmoil,  a  number  of  important  and  dis¬ 
cernible  patterns  can  be  seen  to  be 
clearly  emerging  out  of  our  Web  Trend 
Watch  coverage. 

Almost  universally,  teachers  use  com¬ 
puters  and  the  Web.  This  development 
should  not  go  unnoticed  by  newspapers 
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and  other  online  publishers. 

One  study  found  that  98%  of  teachers 
use  a  PC  to  prepare  materials  for  the 
classroom  for  education-related  tasks; 
65%  of  teachers  use  a  PC  to  deliver  class¬ 
room  instruction;  and  87%  of  teachers 
use  the  Net  to  find  content  and 
resources  for  teaching.  In  terms  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  use,  a  separate  study  reported 
that  29.2%  of  teachers  use  the  Internet  as 
a  teaching  aid  on  a  daily  basis,  another 
28.7%  of  teachers  are  using  the  Internet 
two  to  four  days  a  week,  and  another 
23%  of  teachers  report  using  it  once  a 
week  for  teaching  purposes. 

Parents  see  computers  and  the  Web 
as  crucial  for  their  kids.  One  study 
reported  that  78%  of  parents  believe 
“school-based  PC  use  is  extremely 
important,”  and  that  88%  of  parents  agree 
it  is  “important  for  my  child  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  computers  and  the  Internet.” 

Major  budgetary  commitments  are 
being  made  to  expand  the  technology 
tools  in  schools.  The  country’s  86,000  K- 
12  public  schools  spent  $5.2  billion  for 
information  technology’  prtxlucts  and 
services  for  the  1997-98  academic  year, 
up  21%  from  $4.3  billion  in  1996-97,  and 
represented  the  fastest  governmental 
growth  in  spending  on  technology.  The 
availability  of  computers  and  Web  access 
in  schools  is  widespread  and  continuing 
to  expand:  81.8%  of  K-12  schools  are 
reported  to  be  connected  to  the  Internet, 
and,  based  on  plans  for  the  1998-99 
school  year,  95.9%  of  public  schools  are 
expected  to  be  linked  to  the  Internet  by 
the  end  of  the  1998-1999  schcxil  year. 

Textbook  publishers  certainly  have 
recognized  the  central  role  that  the  Web 
is  beginning  to  assume  in  the  education 
sector,  and  presentations  at  Internet 
World  this  summer  in  Chicago  showed 
off  Web-ba.sed  servic'es  that  are  closely 
integrated  with  their  traditional  book- 
based  offerings.  New.spapers  would  seem 
well-advised  to  look  for  opportunities  to 
tap  into  this  expanding  stream  of  .school- 
related  activity,  perhaps  by  providing 
some  type  of  “current  events"  dimension 
to  some  of  the  other  activities  that  are 
under  way.  Two  of  the  nations’  largest 
papers,  USA  Today  and  the  Neu’  York 
Times,  recendy  launched  (or  relaunched) 
new  education  Web  sites  designed  for 
teachers,  students  and  parents. 

Driving  Traffic 

Another  clear  pattern  emerging  is  the 
importance  of  major  events  and  savvy 
Web-related  promotions  (especially 
cross-media  programs),  which  can  play 
a  huge  role  in  driving  traffic  to  news 
Web  sites.  The  surge  of  traffic  to  news- 


oriented  sites  that  occurred  in  the  wake 
of  the  death  of  Princess  Diana  a  year  ago 
was  simply  an  early  indication  of  this 
phenomenon.  Since  then,  we’ve  .seen; 

•  The  CNN  and  ABC  News  Web  sites 
each  reported  record-setting  Web  traffic 
in  connection  with  President  Clinton’s 
grand  jury  testimony  and  his  addre.ss  to 
the  nation  in  early  Augu.st.  Traffic  then 
spiked  again  a  few  days  later  in  the 
wake  of  the  air  attack  on  terrori.st  camps 
in  retaliation  for  the  bombing  of  U.S. 
emba.ssie.s. 

•  At  Oscar  time,  ABC.com  doubled 
its  Internet  “reach”  from  1.7%  to  3-4%  of 
all  Internet  u.sers  between  February  1998 
and  April  1998.  Officials  with  the  broad¬ 
cast  company’s  Internet  operations 
attributed  the  increases  to  the  site’s 
aggressive  tie-ins  with  ABC’s  television 
programming,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Academy  Award  pre.sentations, 
which  the  network  broadcast. 

•  The  April  15  tax  deadline  brought  a 
surge  of  last-minute  visitors  to  America 
Online’s  Tax  Planning  Forum.  During 
the  final  weekend,  400  federal,  .state  and 
extension  tax  forms  were  downloaded 
every  hour,  totaling  155,000  tax  forms 
downloaded  from  AOL. 

In  each  ca.se,  what  appears  to  be 
occurring  is  that,  rather  than  increasing 
the  reach  of  the  Web  overall,  these 
events  serve  to  increa.se  “frequenc'y"  of 
Web  usage  as  existing  users  move 
around  the  Web  to  pull  together  details 
about  the.se  events.  In  light  of  this,  one 
simple  .step  that  newspapers  might  con¬ 
sider  would  be  to  put  in  place  a  policy 
of  reliably  creating  event-focu.sed  pages 
or  mini-sites  —  and  then  to  spread  the 
word  that  the  paper’s  Web  site  can  be 
counted  on  as  an  online  guide  to  break¬ 
ing  news  and  important  timely  informa¬ 
tion.  The.se  initiatives  could  include  not 
only  guiding  u.ser.s  to  the  coverage  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  paper  itself,  but  also  pro¬ 
viding  collections  of  links  to  other  cov¬ 
erage  and  information  that  has  been 
screened  and  .selected  by  the  paper’s 
editors  and  reporters. 

Putting  the  'World'  Into  Web 

Another  emerging  pattern  that  bears 
mention;  The  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  the  “World”  part  of  the  World  Wide 
Web  is  going  to  become  increasingly 
important  and  will  repre.sent  a  major 
opportunity  in  the  near-term  future. 

A  number  of  factors  are  expected  to 
help  spur  global  growth,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  widespread  telecommunica¬ 
tion  deregulation  that  is  underway 
around  the  world  —  and  which  is 
expected  to  have  a  particularly  pro¬ 


nounced  (and  early)  effect  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  although  the  U.S.  has  soared  onto 
the  Net  much  more  rapidly  than  has  the 
re.st  of  the  world,  consider  these  facts: 

•  The  European  Internet  market  is 
projected  to  grow  from  13-3  million 
computers  connected  to  the  Web  in 
1997,  to  69  million  computers  in  2002.  In 
1998  alone,  the  number  of  computers  in 
Europe  connected  to  the  Net  is  expected 
to  grow  60%. 

•  Already,  Finland,  Norway  and  Ice¬ 
land  ranked  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  terms  of 
per-capita  u.se  of  the  Net  in  1997,  with 
nearly  25%  of  Finland’s  population  regu¬ 
larly  accessing  the  Web,  making  that 
country’  the  world  leader. 

•  Most  American  firms  aren’t  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Web's  globalization.  For¬ 
eign  visitors  already  represent  30%  of 
the  traffic  and  10%  of  the  commerce  at 
some  U.S.  Web  sites,  but  few  American 
organizations  are  addre.s.sing  the  needs 
of  their  international  audience.  In.stead. 
they  offer  a  North  American  experience 
with  interactions  only  in  English  and 
payment  in  American  dollars.  In  con- 
tra.st.  80%  of  European  corporate  .sites 
are  multilingual,  with  English  as  the  pre¬ 
ferred  .second  language. 

Recognizing  the  increa.sed  globaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Web  and  the  opportunity  that 
it  could  represent,  local  newspapers 
might  want  to  begin  lcx)king  for  local 
events,  i.ssue.s  or  subjects  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  an  audience  far  beyond  the 
paper  s  traditional  market,  and  consider 
ways  in  which  the  Web  might  be  u.sed  to 
.serve  that  interest.  For  in.stance,  there 
might  be  opportunities  to  attract  fans  of 
prominent  sports  teams  like  the  Chicago 
Bulls  and  the  Green  Bay  Packers  that 
have  international  followings. 


B.G."  Yomvich  is  a  business  writer 
based  in  Evanston,  III. 
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by  Meg  Mitchell 


TRAVEUNG  DOWN 
THEIR  OWN  ROADS 

PAPERS,  WEB  SITES  SERVE  DIFFERENT  FUNCTIONS 


The  online  travel  business  is  expected  to  rake  in  $29  billion  in  just  a  few 
years.  So  far,  newspaper  travel  sections  aren't  getting  much  of  the  action. 


There  was  a  time  when  vacation  planning  start¬ 
ed  with  the  Sunday  paper’s  travel  section. 
Spread  out  on  the  living  room  carpet  among 
newsprint  pages  with  photos  and  articles 
about  exotic  destinations,  a  traveler  looked 
for  special  deals  in  the  airlines’  ads  and  read  in-depth 
articles  about  places  of  interest  around  the  globe. 
After  choosing  a  destination  and  a  time  to  go,  the 
traveler  might  venture  over  to  that  ancient  instru¬ 
ment,  the  telephone,  and  call  airlines  or  enli.st  the  aid 
of  a  travel  agent  to  book  a  trip. 

Now  that  same  traveler  is  just  as  likely  to  hop  on 
the  Web  and  join  the  rapidly  expanding  business  of 
online  travel,  which  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  For¬ 
rester  Research  projects  will  grow  from  $3  billion  in 
1998  to  $29  billion  in  2003-  Welcome  to  the  wander¬ 
lust  of  the  late  20th  century,  where  today’s  globe-trot¬ 
ters  can  cut  out  the  middlemen  and  go  straight  to  the 
sources,  researching  vacations  and  booking  air  fare, 
cars,  hotels  and  meals  with  the  click  of  a  mouse.  With 
services  like  this,  who  needs  newspapers  anymore? 


Can’t  a  person  find  anything  that  he  or  she  could  ever 
hope  to  know  about  a  certain  place  on  the  Web  and 
do  away  with  newsprint  once  and  for  all? 

The  short  answer  is,  well,  no.  Between  newspaper 
travel  sections  and  the  Web  sites  seeking  to  entice 
their  readers  with  special  deals  exist  some  crucial  dif¬ 
ferences.  A  look  at  today’s  hottest  online  destinations 
and  what  they  offer  shows  that  newspaper  travel  sec¬ 
tions  and  online  travel  sites  do  not  exist  in  a  state  of 
constant  competition,  or  even  one  of  cross-purposes. 
Don’t  cancel  your  subscription  to  the  Sunday  paper 
just  yet  —  you  may  still  want  it. 

Type  in  the  word  “travel”  on  any  of  the  search 
engines  and  you’ll  be  presented  with  a  dizzying  vari¬ 
ety  of  choices  about  sites  to  visit.  “Lowest  prices  any¬ 
where!”  crows  one  site.  “Special  offer!"  barks  anoth¬ 
er.  “Book  now!”  entreats  a  third.  But  there’s  one  thing 
an  Internet  explorer  should  learn  and  learn  quickly: 
Though  the  Web  is  chock  full  of  travel  information,  it 
pays  to  be  a  discriminating  shopper  and  choose  your 
sites  carefully.  It’s  a  buyer’s  market,  with  one  site 
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planning  travel  over  the  Internet  that 
attracts  users  and  visitors  to  the  site. 
“Reading  a  newspaper  travel  section 
gives  you  ideas  as  you  sit  in  bed  on 
Sunday  morning,  or  under  a  tree,”  Jones 
said.  “You  can  clip  and  save  interesting 
articles.  The  Web  is  much  more  focused 
on  where  you  want  to  go  right  now.” 

As  a  Web  travel  planner  moves  from 
site  to  site,  a  worthwhile  question  to  ask 
is,  How  is  this  site  different  from  the  last 
one?  The  short  answer  is,  It’s  probably 
not  much  different,  which  is  why  the 
competition  for  a  piece  of  the  online 
travel  market  has  become  bitingly  fierce 
of  late. 

Nevertheless,  an  online  trend  would¬ 
n’t  be  a  trend  if  Microsoft  didn’t  some¬ 
how  grab  its  own  share,  and  so  it  offers 
Expedia  Travel  (expedia.msn.com), 
which  hawks  many  of  the  same  wares 
as  Travelocity.  This  site’s  hottest  com¬ 
modity  is  Expedia  Magazine,  an 
online  publication  that  digs  a  little 
deeper  into  the  editorial  pos- 
sibilities  of  online  travel, 
offering  articles  on  cer- 
tain  destinations 
and  a  collection 

■  t  '  from  well- 

known 
travel 
writ- 


after  another  offering  virtually  the  .same 
products,  albeit  in  different  shapes,  col¬ 
ors  and  packages.  The  lists  of  discount 
air  fares,  accommodations,  and  car 
rentals  can  be  daunting,  and  it’s  best  to 
enter  the  fray  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  you’re  kxjking  for  on  the  Web 
and  what  you’re  more  likely  to  find  in 
the  calmer  atmosphere  of  your  local 
paper.  More  important,  it  pays  to  under¬ 
stand  just  what  each  is  trying  to  give 
you. 

At  Travelocity  (w'ww.travelocity.com), 
which  is  operated  by  Sabre  Interactive 
and  ba.sed  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  a  visitor 
can  search  for  information  about  vaca¬ 
tions  and  cruises,  travel  news,  last- 
minute  deals,  and  opportunities  to  book 
cars,  hotels  and  transportation.  A  travel¬ 
er  who  knows  where  she’s  headed  can 
check  out  Travelocity’s  Destination 


Guide,  which  provides  information  from 
the  Lonely  Planet  guides,  which 
expound  on  culture  and  history  within 
chosen  destinations  in  every  corner  of 
the  world.  A  chart  touting  tcxlay’s  latest 
fares  reloads  every'  few  .seconds.  Air¬ 
plane  seating  maps  even  allow  cus¬ 
tomers  to  see  and  re.serve  particular 
seats  on  a  flight.  A  fare-watcher  e-mail 
system  offers  electronic  notification  of 
special  rates,  and  travel  and  weather 
updates  remain  constantly  available. 

With  information  like  this,  what 
would  a  traveler  ever  want  with  a  news¬ 
paper?  Well,  for  starters,  there’s  no  mis¬ 
taking  Travelocity  for  the  travel  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  with  its  ultra-rich 
content  and  distinct  editorial  voice.  Nor 
should  there  be,  according  to  Terrell 
Jones,  president  of  Travelocity,  who 
emphasizes  that  it’s  the  immediacy  of 


ers.  A  visitor  can  even  take  a  360-degree 
tour  of  the  Australian  outback,  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  visitor  has  both  the  time  and 
the  bandwidth  to  download  the  appro¬ 
priate  plug-in  (from,  you  guessed  it, 
Microsoft).  Expedia’s  World  Guide, 
which  calls  itself  “your  online  source  for 
in-depth  travel  information,”  .seems  to 
deliver.  A  .search  under  Bahrain,  for 
example,  offers  travel  e.ssentials,  includ¬ 
ing  health  and  .safety  tips  like  “Prevent 
fungal  infections  by  wearing  loo.se 
clothing  made  of  natural  fibers.”  Expe¬ 
dia  also  presents  visitors  with  the  oblig¬ 
atory  currency  converter. 

At  Preview  Travel  (www.preview- 
travel.com)  in  San  Francisco,  the  .sub¬ 
head,  which  reads  “travel  on  your  own 
terms,”  captures  the  e.s.sence  of  why 
traveler:-  would  be  turning  to  the  Web 
rather  than  their  Sunday  papers  in  the 
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Expedia  Travel 


Destination  information 


Rough  Guides 


MORE  COMMERCE  THAN  CONTENT:  The  leading  Web  travel 
sites  focus  on  online  reservation  transactions.  Content  is 
minimal  or  abbreviated. 


first  place.  A  visitor  to  Preview  will  find, 
surprise,  many  of  the  same  resources 
found  at  the  other  two  sites.  To  beef  up 
its  editorial  content.  Preview  has  teamed 
up  with  Fodor’s  travel  books  to  offer 
guides  to  major  destinations,  allowing  a 
visitor  to  set  up  his  own  miniguide  and 
locate  information  on  restaurants, 
accommodations,  attractions  and  activi¬ 
ties  for  several  major  international  cities. 
A  heavy  investment  in  e-commerce  has 
brought  about  Preview’s  travel  store, 
which  hustles  a  host  of  travel  equip¬ 
ment,  clothing  and  accessories.  Buy  a 
Swi.ss  Army  travel  alarm  for  $65  or  a  pair 
of  women’s  microfleece  pants  for  $52. 
Some  of  these  are  available  right  online; 
others  require  a  call  to  a  toll-free  tele¬ 
phone  number. 

At  Internet  Travel  Network 
(www.itn.com),  a  visitor  might  not  find 
any  fleece  pants  but  will  find  more 
opportunities  for  booking  flights. 


accommodations  and  transportation.  In 
addition,  ITN  links  to  Rough  Guides,  a 
series  of  travel  publications  with  online 
and  print  versions  that  offer  content 
about  4,000  travel  destinations. 

So  it’s  not  unheard  of  for  these  sites 
to  link  to  print  publications,  it’s  just  that 
when  they  do  they’re  generally  publica¬ 
tions  with  the  perspective  of  a  guide¬ 
book  rather  than  a  journalist,  which  may 
underscore  the  chief  disparity  between 
these  sites  and  newspaper  travel  .sec¬ 
tions.  One  person  who  sees  a  definite 
link  between  newspapers  and  online 
travel  is  Joe  Harkins,  who  writes  a 
weekly  .syndicated  newspaper  column 
from  San  Francisco  focu.sed  on  using  the 
Internet  to  plan  travel.  Archived 
columns  appear  on  his  Web  site 
(www.travelthe.net)  and  address  topics 
as  diverse  as  airline  regulations,  autumn 
leaf  peeping  and  Internet  travel  fraud. 
Harkins’  goal  is  to  teach  readers  of  his 


column  how  to  plan  travel  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,  so  his  writing  includes  mention  of 
myriad  sites,  with  hyperlinks  replicated 
at  his  Web  site.  Harkins  .sees  the  bur¬ 
geoning  trend  of  online  travel  sites  as 
indicative  of  a  whole  new  attitude 
toward  travel,  a  “personal  perspective” 
that  puts  the  traveler  in  the  driver’s  seat. 

And  what  does  a  man  who  makes  his 
living  from  the  synergy  of  print  and 
online  see  for  the  future  of  Internet  and 
newspaper  collaboration?  In  short,  not 
as  much  as  he  believes  is  possible. 
“They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  each  other,” 
he  said,  adding  that  such  a  fear  is 
unfounded  becau.se  “newspapers  per¬ 
form  a  function  that  the  Web  will  never 
be  able  to  touch.” 

For  Craig  Shultz,  the  attitude  is  less 
of  fear  than  of  disdain.  As  far  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post  travel  section 
is  concerned,  the  rash  of  online  travel 
sites  are  not  going  to  .send  newspaper 
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CONTENT  IS  KING:  Most  online  newspapers  replicate  their  Sun¬ 
day  travel  sections,  supplemented  with  additional  information. 
Few  offer  transactions. 


and  make  reservations  with  a  few  extra 
keystrokes? 


medium  or  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  travel  sites 
and  newspaper  travel  .sections  have  at 
their  cores  fundamental  distinctions 
that  are  likely  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  direct  competitors.  Internet 
travel  sites  are  here-and-now  services, 
offering  quick  sound  bites  and 
moment-to-moment  deals  geared 
toward  a  traveler  prepared  to  make 
definite  plans.  On  the  other  hand, 
newspapers  have  the  ability,  the  goal, 
and,  many  believe,  the  responsibility  to 
spark  the  intere.st  of  travel  readers  by 
delivering  smart,  savory  editorial  con¬ 
tent  that  opens  the  reader’s  mind  to 
flights  of  fancy.  There’s  no  reason,  of 
course,  why  a  savvy  Web  site  can’t 
offer  some  of  both.  Why  couldn’t  an 
online  new.spaper  travel  section  filled 
with  excellent  editorial  content  and 
wanderliLst-inspiring  photos  also  offer 
readers  the  chance  to  purchase  tickets 


travel  editors  cowering  in  the  corner, 
conceding  victory  to  the  new  medium. 
Why?  Different  purposes.  Shultz  says  the 
primary  job  of  his  .section  is  to  .serve  as 
a  “reference  between  the  marketplace 
and  the  readers,”  whereas  the  job  of  the 
online  travel  sites  is  clearly  and 
unabashedly  to  make  money  by  .selling 
travel.  Shultz  isn’t  worried  about  any 
competition  between  his  product  and 
these  sites  “as  long  as  the  economic 
underpinnings  remain  .so  different.” 

Partnerships  between  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post’s  online  edition  and  the  online 
travel  business  are  in  the  works,  he 
says,  but,  becau.se  that  falls  under  the 
aegis  of  the  online  company  and  not  the 
print  company,  Shultz  rarely  gives  it  a 
.second  thought.  “My  first  job  is  to  attract 
and  .serve  readers,”  he  .said,  adding  that 
he  believes  his  paper  and  the  Internet 
probably  share  .some  readers  while  oth¬ 
ers  probably  remain  exclusive  to  one 


Meg  Mitchell  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
copy  editor  for  CIO  magazine  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Travel  URLs 


Internet  Travel  Network 
www.itn.com 


Microsoft's  Expedia 
expedia.msn.com 


Preview  Travel 
www.previewtraveUcom 


Travel  The  Net 
www.travelthe.net 


Traveled  ty 
www.tFavelodty.com 
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BYE-BYE  NOTEBOOK, 
HELLO  PALMPILOT 

COULD  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES  REPLACE  PAPER  AND  PENCIL? 


The  wildly  popular  electronic  organizers  are  being  used  by  some  reporters 
for  storing  addresses,  scheduling  meetings,  accessing  e-mail,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  taking  notes  and  working  on  stories. 


Marianne  Lavelle  is  so  disorganized  she  can 
practically  brag  about  it.  “Among  journal¬ 
ists,  1  am  probably  one  of  the  less  orga¬ 
nized  ones,”  says  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  .senior  editor.  “Sometimes,  I 
wish  I  were  a  little  better  organized.” 

Di.sorganization  is  not  an  unusual  trait  among 
reporters.  Rare  is  the  newsroom  in  which  there  is  not 
at  lea.st  one  reporter  slaving  away  behind  mounds  of 
6-month-old  pre.ss  relea.ses,  yellowing  Sunday  sports 
.sections,  forgotten  faxes  and  other  as.sorted  duty 
detritus,  but  for  Lavelle,  a  chief  writer  on  the  Clinton- 
Lewinsky  scandal,  disorganization  was  rapidly 
iK'coming  a  .scary  proposition. 

“I've  never  had  to  cover  a  story  where  there  were  so 
many  players  to  keep  track  of,  .so  many  angles  to  lx;  cov¬ 
ered,”  she  .said.  “And  we  had  to  try  to  reach  tliem,  real¬ 
ly,  on  a  weekly  basis.  thR)ugh  this  whole  eight  months.” 

Cult  Following  Develops 

Knter  the  PalmPilot,  3Com’s  palmtop  organizer  (or 
personal  digital  assistant,  if  you’re  keeping  tabs  on 
hardware  indu.stry  parlance),  around  which  is  spring¬ 
ing  a  cult  as  avid  as  any  gang  of  Trekkies.  Lavelle  got 
her  PaImPilot  in  June.  Since  then,  she  has  joined  the 
device’s  rapidly  growing  crop  of  apo.stles. 

I'he  PalmPilot  is  hardly  alone  in  the  field  of 
hand-held  computing,  and  it  might  not  even  be 
strictly  the  be.st  of  the  lot.  They  all  have  many  of  the 
same  functions,  including  date  and  addre.ss  books, 
e-mail  capability,  and  the  ability  to  .synchronize  its 
content  with  whatever  is  on  your  desktop  PC.  They 
all  have  handwriting-recognition  programs  —  and 
the  PaImPilot’s  “Graffiti”  program  is  a  kind  of  mod¬ 
ified  shorthand  that  sometimes  gets  a  bad  rap 
because  of  its  learning  curve. 

Philips’  Nino  and  Casio’s  Cassiopeia  (CNet’s 
choice  for  best  palmtop)  both  have  more  computing 
power  than  the  “Palm.”  They  have  added  features 
like  voice  recording,  greater  memory  and  better 
handwriting  recognition.  But  none  of  the  others  has 
the  cult  following  of  the  PalmPilot,  and  its  more 
expensive  next-generation  incarnation,  the  Palm  III. 

“The  thing  that  has  made  the  PalmPilot  so  suc- 
ces.sful  is  it’s  the  right  combination  of  functionality. 


The  Palmpilot  Could  replace  the  notebook. 

simplicity  and  price,”  said  Loren  Lovhaug,  director  of 
Internet  and  client  .server  technology  at  KMA  A,s.s(Ki- 
ates  International  Inc.,  a  computer  consulting  finn  in 
Bkxjinington,  Minn.  “Gne  of  the  problems  people 
have  had  with  hand-held  computing  is  it’s  always 
been  either  too  complex  or  tcx)  expensive  or  not  func¬ 
tional  enough.  The  Pilot  kind  of  hits  the  sweet  .spot.” 

What  most  profe.ssionals  need,  journali.sts  includ¬ 
ed,  is  a  device  that  is  “quick  and  ea.sy  and  .small  and 
cheap,”  Lovhaug  .said.  “That’s  why  it’s  become  a 
breakthrough  product.  It  hits  on  all  cylinders.” 

The  PalmPilot  can  be  purcha.sed  retail  for  alxjut  $250. 
The  upgraded  Palm  III  contains  1  megabit  of  additional 
memory  and  an  infrared  port  tliat  actually  allows  the 
u.ser  to  “lx*am”  in  infomiation  from  another  Palm  III.  It 
can  lx  purchased  for  about  $370  retail.  Other  compa¬ 
nies’  devices  are  competitively,  if  slightly  higher,  priced. 
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The  Pilot  is  pretty  much  universally 
lauded  as  an  organizer  and  planner.  A 
reporter  can  keep  the  names  and  num¬ 
bers  of  all  important  sources  in  a  sin¬ 
gle,  portable  place.  Reporters  can  even 
jot  down  brief  notes  next  to  those 
entries  that  can  help  them  develop  bet¬ 
ter  relationships  —  the  police  chiefs 
kid’s  birthday,  the  name  of  the  housing 
director’s  wife,  the  boss’  anniversary.  A 
keyword  search  function  can  be  used 
to  quickly  find  a  ro.ster  of,  say,  analysts 
to  interview.  Appointments  can  be 
recorded,  and  kept.  If  the  resolution  to 
a  city  council  item  is  coming  up  in  30 
days  time,  an  alarm  can  be  set  that 
directs  the  reporter  to  check  up  on  it. 
Story  ideas  can  be  quickly  jotted  down 
and  stored  on  something  other  than  a 
Post-it  note,  which  will  just  as  likely  be 
quickly  lost.  These  are  the  functions 
that  Lavelle  .says  made  it  possible  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  Monica  story. 

Device  Becomes 
Indispensable 

It  also  has  the  advantage  of  being 
habit  forming.  Bill  Hanley,  executive 
vice  president  for  content  at  KTCA-TV, 
the  public  televLsion  station  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  .says  the  Pilot  is  now  part  of  his 
daily  morning  ritual.  He  .showers, 
shaves,  dresses  and  eats.  Then  he  heads 
for  the  door,  checking  his  pockets  for 
his  keys,  his  w'allet  and,  now,  his 
PalmPilot. 

“To  me  it  is  about  habit,”  Hanley 
said.  “If  a  device  is  too  big  like  the  New¬ 
ton  or  a  Franklin  Planner,  I  would  never 
take  it.  But  this  fits  in  the  breast  pocket 
of  my  shirt.  So  now',  it’s  part  of  me.” 

Michael  Stroh,  a  personal-technology 
reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  agrees 
w  ith  Hanley.  “I  mean.  I'm  kind  of  lost  if 
I  don't  have  it,  becau.se  now'  it's  carrying 
my  life,”  he  .said.  “If  I  leave  it  at  home, 
or  if  I  leave  it  at  work,  I  can't  even  call 
a  friend,  becau.se  all  of  my  numbers  are 
in  there.  I  sometimes  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  I  lost  it.  I’d  be  pretty 
.screwed,  actually.” 

Such  habituality  shows  signs  of 
spreading  to  the  news  audience.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new  s  organizations  have  partnered 
w  ith  AvantGo,  a  company  that  prcxluces  a 
PalmPilot  .software  addition  that  automati¬ 
cally  loads  content  of  participating  news 
sites  into  u.ser.s’  PalmPilots  each  day. 
Wired  Digital  is  confident  enough  about 
the  relationship  that  in  mid-September  it 
Ixfcame  the  first  media  organization  to 
place  an  ad  on  their  PalmPilot  content. 
“We  think  we  re  seeing  a  prototype  of  the 


new.spaper  of  the  future,”  Wired  Digital’s 
Andrew'  de  Vries  .said  at  the  time. 

However,  be  all  that  as  it  may,  does 
the  PalmPilot  have  any  unique  value  for 
working  journali.st.s?  From  among 
reporters  in  the  field,  the  an.swers  to  that 
question  are  decidedly  mixed.  Some  .say 
it’s  just  a  really  good  pocket  organizer. 
Others  see  it  as  something  more.  A  lot 
.seems  to  depend  on  who  is  using  it,  and 
on  what  add-on  software  the  u.ser 
chooses  to  feed  into  it. 

More  Than  An  Organizer 

One  of  the  mo.st  amazing  things 
about  the  device  is  its  ability  to  adapt  to 
an  array  of  thousands  of  additional 
functions,  eveiy'thing  from  paging  to 
global  positioning,  from  Web  .surfing  to 
the  downloading  of  massive  documents 
like  the  Starr  report,  from  city  mapping 
to  infrared-beamed  “chat”  —  the  digital 
equivalent  of  .swapping  notes  in  cla.ss. 
Some  of  them  require  the  purchase  of 
add-on  hardware,  but  most  can  be 
downloaded  for  free  off  the  Internet. 

David  Kilburn,  Tokyo-based  A.sia 
correspondent  for  Adweek  magazine, 
says  he  initially  bought  his  PalmPilot  as 
an  organizer.  But  with  all  the  available 
additions,  it  became  clear  to  him  that 
the  device’s  u.sefulne.s.s  extends  far 
beyond  that.  Now,  he  relies  on  a  soft¬ 
ware  addition  called  MakeDoc  to  help 
him  do  story'  revisions  or  re.search. 
Another  download,  Quicksheet,  allows 
him  to  review  or  manipulate  spread¬ 
sheet  or  tabular  data. 

“With  MakeDoc,  I  can  .store  much 
longer  text  files  in  the  PalmPilot  than  the 
PalmPilot  Notepad  allows,”  Kilburn  .said. 
“MakeDoc  doesn’t  allow  on-screen  edit¬ 
ing,  but  it  allows  me  to  read  through 
where  I'm  at.  Using  Notepad,  I  can  jot 
short  comments  or  notes  when  I'm  trav¬ 
eling.  Likew'Lse,  I  can  also  u.se  the  PalmPi- 
Urt  to  .store  background  information  I 
might  wish  to  refer  to  in  an  interv  iew." 

At  this  stage,  nobody  .seems  to  lx? 
using  the  device  as  a  full-on  replace¬ 
ment  for  a  reporter’s  notebtx)k.  One 
reporter,  Canadian  freelancer  Steven 
Bonisteel,  says  that  with  practice,  any 
journali.st  ought  to  be  able  to  train  them¬ 
selves  to  take  notes  on  the  hand-held  as 
fa.st  as  they  do  on  paper.  But  it  can’t 
replace  a  paper  notelxxik.  The  Pilot’s 
small  text-input  space  is  fairly  exacting, 
and  if  a  reporter  wishes  to  maintain  eye 
contact  with  a  source,  the  results  of 
using  the  Pilot  could  be  di.sastrous. 

“With  a  pen  and  paper,”  Bonisteel 
said,  “most  people  can  write  without 


staring  at  their  notepads;  I  find  this  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do  with  the  PalmPilot.  It’s  too 
ea.sy  to  end  up  writing  outside  the  text- 
input  area.  Instead  of  just  bad  handwrit¬ 
ing,  you  get  zip.”  However,  he  .says, 
covering  speeches  or  meetings,  the  Pilot 
works  perfectly  for  him  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  paper. 

In  fact,  with  a  few'  touch-ups  here 
and  there,  KMA’s  Lovhaug  sugge.sts,  the 
PalmPilot  —  or  perhaps  one  of  its  com¬ 
petitors  —  could  emerge  as  such  a  valu¬ 
able  reporter’s  field  tool  kit  that  it  could 
revolutionize  the  craft.  If  the  device 
could  one  day  manage  to  remain  as  sim¬ 
ple  and  fa.st  to  u.se  as  it  is  currently,  but 
add  features  like  a  better  quality  display 
screen,  digital  .sound  recording,  and, 
perhaps,  voice  recognition  .software  that 
converts  voice  to  text,  the  face  of  the 
game  could  change. 

Future  Applications 

Suddenly,  newspaper  reporters 
could  compose  news  bulletins  from  the 
field  and  po.st  them  to  the  Web  ahead  of 
their  regular  press  run.  They  could  edit 
sound  files  and  place  bits  of  interviews 
online.  They  could  find  them.selves 
competing  with  radio  or  TV  reporters  on 
their  ow  n  ground,  w  ithout  even  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  laptop. 

"It  represents  the  mcxlel  for  the  per¬ 
fect  tool  kit,"  Lovhaug  .said.  "If  it  could 
do  digital  recording,  that  would  be  a 
huge  advance  in  journalism.” 

But  the  5/<«’s  Stroh  wonders  if  that 
w'ould  be  such  a  gcxxl  thing.  "If  they  put 
more  features  on  it,  I  wonder  if  it’s 
going  to  be  as  fun  to  u.se,"  Stroh  .says. 
“Becau.se  it’s  going  to  get  sort  of  larded 
up  like  the  other  ones." 

Anyway,  the  device  has  another 
value  for  a  technology  reporter  like 
Stroh  that  gtxjs  beyond  mere  functional¬ 
ity  —  it  has  genuine  panache.  It  is,  in 
effect,  his  pass  to  the  world  of  upper- 
level  geekdom. 

"This  is  going  to  .sound  really  bizarre," 
Stroh  said,  “but  having  it  also  provides 
.sort  of  an  entree  into  that  world.  Becau.se 
when  you  go  to  a  high-tech  company,  or 
if  you  meet  w  ith  programmers  or  go  to  a 
conference  at  Internet  VCbrld,  or  wherev¬ 
er,  all  the.se  people  u.se  these  things.  And 
Ix'cause  you  have  one,  too,  you’re  kind 
of  in  the  club.  They  almo.st  seem  to  view 
you  as  le.s.s  of  an  outsider  becau.se  you 
use  a  PalmPilot.” 


Kevin  Featherly  is  a  freelance  writer 
ancT  consultant  from  the  Twin  Cities, 
Minn. 
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Gx«xg&  cxggXteg!? 

by  James  E.  Casto 


LOOKING  AT 
THE  FUTURE 

AN  EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  LOOKS  BACK,  FORWARD 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  KNOW: 

Freedom  and  the  Press 

Richard  Reeves 
Harvard  University  Press 
1998,  149 pages,  $19.95 

What  the  People  Know,  by  syndicated 
columnist  Richard  Reeves,  is  a  very' 
good  book  with  a  very  bad  title.  No, 
let  me  rephrase  that.  The  title  isn’t  so 
much  bad  as  awkward. 

Book  titles  are  like  jokes.  If  you  have  to  explain 
them,  they  don't  w'ork.  And  this  one  takes  a  bit  of 
explaining.  Reeves  himself  explains  it  a  couple  of 
dozen  pages  into  this  slim  book  w'hen  he  writes, 
“What  the  people  know  and  when  they  know  it  are 
the  engine  of  democracy.” 

If  you  think  that  sounds  fairly  high-faluting, 
you’re  right,  it  is.  And  that’s  not  surprising  since 
this  book  originated  with  a  lecture  Reeves  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  halls  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1997. 

Don’t,  however,  let  that  put  you  off.  This  by  no 
means  is  a  book  meant  strictly  for  the  tweed-wear¬ 
ing,  pipe-sucking  literary  crowd  or  Ph.D.  candidates 
in  search  of  a  footnote  or  two.  It’s  intended  to  be 
an  intelligent,  .straightforward  di.scussion  of  .some  of 
the  major  i.ssues  that  promi.se  to  reshape  journalism 
—  for  good  or  ill  —  in  the  21st  century'.  And  it  is. 
As  .such,  it  should  intere.st  anybody  in  the  news 
business,  along  with  many  readers  in  the  wider 
public  who  care  about  where  journali.sm  is  headed. 

Lamenting  Commercial  Pressures 

As  might  be  expected.  Reeves  laments  the  bot¬ 
tom-line  thinking  that  now  prevails  in  so  many 
places  (“fewer  reporters,  more  profits”)  and  the 
increasing  trend  to  present  news,  especially  televi¬ 
sion  news,  as  entertainment  or,  as  the  network 
hucksters  insist  on  calling  it,  “reality  program¬ 
ming.”  But  the  primary  theme  that  runs  through 
his  .sermon  —  and  that,  friends,  is  exactly  what  his 
book  is  —  is  the  way  technology  has  revolution¬ 
ized  journalism. 

In  a  personal  note.  Reeves  relates  that  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  college  in  the  1950s  as  what  he  calls 
a  “slide-rule,  vacuum-tube  engineer.”  Seen  any 
slide  rules  or  vacuum  tubes  lately?  Probably  not. 
If  you  did,  it  no  doubt  was  in  an  antique  shop  or 
a  museum  somewhere.  Vacuum  tubes  long  ago 
gave  way  to  transistors  and  slide  rules  to  pocket 
calculators. 

"Within  a  few  years,”  wrote  Reeves,  “Texas  In.stru- 
ments  was  .selling  mo.st  of  what  I  knew  for  about  $10.” 


Today,  Reeves  confesses  to  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  he  may  be  .seeing  history  repeat  itself.  Aban¬ 
doning  engineering,  he  turned  to  journalism,  pay¬ 
ing  his  dues  as  a  small-town  reporter,  covering 
New  York  City  Hall  in  the  John  Lindsay  years  and 
rising  to  become  chief  political  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times.  Learning  to  write,  he  told  him¬ 
self  that  .somebody  w'ho  was  good  at  editing, 
spelling,  grammar  and  punctuation  would  always 
be  able  to  get  a  good  job. 

Now,  he  notes,  voice-actuated  computer  soft¬ 
ware  promi.ses  to  help  would-be  writers  by  taking 
care  of  such  minor  matters  as  editing,  spelling, 
grammar  and  punctuation.  “They  are  going  to  sell 
my  skills  again,”  he  lamented. 

"Technology  Happens,”  he  writes  in  one  chap¬ 
ter  title,  echoing  a  scatological  phrase  much  in 
vogue  with  today’s  teenagers.  Indeed,  technology 
is  happening  as  I  write  this  and  as  you  read  it.  And 
how  you  view  that  phenomenon  likely  puts  you  in 
one  of  three  di.stinctly  separate  camps. 

Many  of  those  who  literally  grew'  up  in  front  of 
a  computer  screen,  using  it  daily  for  w'ork,  learning 
and  entertainment,  can’t  understand  what  all  the 
fuss  is  about.  On  the  other  hand,  tho.se  who  are 
part  of  the  dwindling  band  of  Luddites  who  still 
hope  the  PC  will  go  the  way  of  the  CB  radio  can 
be  counted  on  to  keep  fighting  the  good  fight  until 
the  last  Smith-Corona  typewriter  gives  up  the 
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ghost.  And  then  there  are  those  who, 
like  Reeves,  are  clearly  members  of  the 
old  guard  but,  to  their  considerable 
credit,  are  willing  to  embrace  the  new 
technology  —  even  if  a  bit  warily. 

Technology,  Reeves  writes,  “has 
changed  what  the  people  know  and 
when  and  how  they  find  out.”  And  one 
of  the  most  profound  challenges  con¬ 
fronting,  not  just  our  industry,  but  our 
society  as  a  whole,  is  how  to  cope  with 
that  dramatic  change. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  President 
Roosevelt  was  able  to  hide  from  the 
public  the  true  extent  of  the  damage 
inflicted  in  the  raid,  fearing  the  full 
story  would  be  too  demoralizing.  By 
way  of  comparison,  when  President 
Clinton  launched  a  Tomahawk  strike 


The  book  is  cm 
intelligent  cl isenssion 
of  the  nicijor  issues 
thcit  promise  to 
reshape  jo n nicilisni 
in  the  next  cejitnry. 


on  Iraq,  he  was  unable  to  get  quick 
CIA  confirmation  on  whether  the  mis¬ 
siles  had  hit  their  targets.  An  aide  sug¬ 
gested  calling  CNN,  which  was  happy 
to  confirm  to  Clinton  —  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  —  that  the  missiles  indeed 
had  hit  their  mark. 

Locking  Away  Technology 

Reeves  recalls  that  wh.en  he  served 
on  the  1996  jury  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
there  were,  for  the  first  time,  entries 
from  the  Internet  —  a  baker's  dozen  of 
them.  Nobody  was  quite  sure  what  to 
do  with  them.  “We  locked  them  away 
in  a  safe  —  to  wait  till  next  year. 

"Technology  can’t  be  locked  away 
until  we’re  ready  to  deal  with  it,” 
Reeves  wrote.  “There’s  no  .stuffing  the 
genie  back  into  the  bottle.  We  cannot 
stop  the  march  of  technology.  It  is  a 
force  of  nature.”  The  challenge,  as  he 
makes  clear,  is  to  harness  that  force  to 
our  advantage,  rather  than  letting  it 
knock  us  about  and  shape  us  as  it  will. 


James  E.  Casta  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Herald-Dispatch  in  Huntington, 
W.Va. 
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by  Marc  Wilson 


BEST  GATEWAY  TO  WEB 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  BEST  VEHICLE 

TO  REACH  LOCAL  READERS 


Recent  research  says  there  are  some  325  mil¬ 
lion  Web  pages,  and  fewer  than  25%  of 
those  pages  are  accessible  via  search 
engines.  That  information  leaves  online 
newspapers  in  a  powerful  position  to 
attract  advertising. 

In  almost  all  cases,  good  online  newspapers  are 
the  most  visited  “local”  sites  on  the  Internet.  That 
means  advertising  on  electronic  newspapers 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  especially  for  busi- 
ne.sses  who  have  valid  concerns  about  being  “lost 
in  cyberspace.” 

Businesses  spend  thou.sands  of  dollars  building 
Web  sites,  investments  that  might  be  useless  with¬ 
out  adequate  promotion.  Advertising  those  sites  on 
well-visited  online  newspapers 
only  makes  sense. 

Too  many  people  seem  to 
believe  —  or  falsely  have  been 
told  —  that  all  they  have  to  do 
to  gain  a  significant  presence 
on  the  Internet  is  to  create  a 
Web  site  and  index  the  page  on 
the  various  search  engines. 

That  myth  is  being  spoiled  by 
research. 

Researchers  say  an  estimat¬ 
ed  1,000  new  Web  pages  are 
added  to  the  Internet  every 
day.  So,  no  matter  how  .sophis¬ 
ticated  the  national  search 
engines  are,  there  is  simply  no  way  for  them  to 
keep  up  with  that  pace,  much  less  the  325  million 
pages  already  posted. 

'I’here  are  ways  to  adverti.se  Web  sites  on  the 
.search  engines,  but  that  forces  merchants  to  pay 
huge  amounts  for  national  advertising  when  mo.st 
want  only  local  or  regional  markets,  niches  filled 
wonderfully  by  online  new.spapers. 

The  problem  is  that  the  search  engines  — 
Yahoo!,  Excite,  Info.seek,  etc.  —  are  simply  overrun 
with  data.  Most  of  the  search  engines  are  100% 
automated  and  will  take  any  data  input.  Garbage  in 
...  garbage  out. 

Online  newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  offer 
both  Internet  traffic  and  credibility.  Readers  looking 
for  news,  information  and  advertising  about  their 
communities  rely  on  the  trusted  brands  offered  by 
their  hometown  newspapers. 

For  example,  Lambros  Real  Estate  in  Mi.ssoula, 
Mont.,  .spent  tens  of  thou.sands  of  dollars  on  its  Web 
site.  The  company  says  it  receives  3,000  to  4,000 
page  views  per  month.  The  local  online  newspaper, 
Mi.s.soulian.com,  is  receiving  120,000  page  views 


per  month.  The  real  estate  company  wi.sely  .saw  the 
advantage  of  buying  banner  advertising  on  the 
online  newspaper  and  signed  a  long-term  contract. 

An  e.stimated  60  million  American  hou.sehold.s 
now  have  acce.ss  to  the  Internet.  Another  20  million 
are  expected  to  come  on  board  in  the  next  year. 
Federal  policy  calls  for  hooking  up  every  school 
and  public  library  to  the  Internet  by  2000. 

In  1997,  nine  million  people  used  credit  cards  to 
purchase  products  via  the  Internet  —  a  number  that 
is  expected  to  double  within  two  years.  So  mer¬ 
chants  are  justifiably  concerned  about  ensuring 
their  share  of  this  newly  emerging  “e-tailing”  busi- 
ne.ss.  Newspapers  have  a  .stake  in  helping  their 
local  merchants  .stay  in  business. 

Newspapers  can  help  their 
local  retailers  become  e-tailers. 
Newspapers  should  be  able  to 
create  Web  pages,  design  e-tail 
business  models  and  offer 
effective  Internet  promotional 
tools.  Simply  .stated,  newspa¬ 
pers  can  help  local  bu.sines.ses 
.solve  problems  by  becoming 
the  Internet  gateways  for  their 
communities.  In  doing  so,  the 
online  newspapers  should 
become  profitable. 

A  couple  of  quick  ideas 
already  being  used  succe.ssfully 
by  online  new.spapers: 

1.  Publish,  in  both  print  and  online,  a  directory 
of  Web  pages  and  addresses  for  your  newspaper's 
circulation  area. 

2.  Publish,  in  both  print  and  online,  directories 
for  restaurants,  lodging,  golf  courses,  churches, 
antique  dealers,  etc. 

3.  Publish,  in  both  print  and  online,  an  area  e- 
mail  directory. 

4.  Publish,  in  both  print  and  online,  an  area  busi¬ 
ness  directory.  All  the.se  directories  can  be  .started 
simply.  Just  type  the  information  in  a  word-pro¬ 
cessing  program  and  po.st  it  to  your  online  news¬ 
paper.  You  can  become  more  sophisticated  by 
adding  links  and  Web  pages  —  all  as  profit  centers. 

Bu.sines.ses  who  have  spent  —  or  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  spend  —  hundreds  of  thou.sand.s  or  tens  of 
thou.sands  of  dollars  building  Web  sites  don’t  want 
them  “lost  in  cyberspace.”  Your  online  newspaper 
can  be  the  .solution. 


Marc  Wilson  (marcus@totvnneivs.com)  is  general 
manager  of  the  International  Newspaper  Network 
in  Bigfork,  Mont. 
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newspapers,... 

offer  both 
Internet  traffic 
and  credibility. 
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REALBMEDIA 

Hie  #1  Choice  for  Serious 
Internet  Pnblishers 

Designed  with  serious  publishers  in  mind,  Open  AdStream™  is  the 
complete  Internet  ad  management  solution.  The  world’s  most  respected 
Internet  publishers  trust  Open  AdStream'^'^  to  meet  all  of  their  Internet  ad 
management  needs,  efficiently  and  economically  In  high  performance 
environments. 

TRUST: 

Open  AdStream  is  used  and  trusted  by  more  than  250  of  the  world’s 
top  Internet  publishers  including  the  The  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post. 

VALUE: 

Open  AdStream  provides  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership. 

PERFORMANCE: 

Open  AdStream  provides  unmatched  scalability  and  performance 

Maximize  the  vaiue  ef  advertising  en  your  Web  site. 

Contact  us  today  and  arrange  for  an  online  demo  of  Open  AdStream. 
E-mail  oas@realmedia.com  or  call  Scott  at  215-654-8376  ext.  *532. 

www.realmedia.com 


©1998  Copyright  Real  Media,  Inc.  The  Real  Media  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Real  Media,  Inc.  in  the  US  and  other  countries. 
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How  do  you  get  Web  advertising  revenues  flying  high? 
Give  your  advertisers  the  well-grounded  information  that's 
only  available  from  ABC  Interactive  audits. 

We're  the  leading  Internet  auditing  service,  auditing 
the  full  spectrum  of  online  properties,  including  Web  sites, 
search  engines,  e-mail  delivery  systems,  chat  rooms 
and  Internet  broadcasters.  Our  unique  tamper-proof 


"gatekeeper"  approach  independently  validates  log-file 
based  traffic  reports. 

No  wonder  a  growing  universe  of  advertisers  regard 
ABC  Interactive  as  the  gold  standard  in  Web  accountability. 

To  get  more  of  the  marketing  dollars  you  want,  give 
advertisers  what  they  need.  Audited  information  from 
ABC  Interactive. 
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ABC  Interactive™ 

BRINGING  TRUE  ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  THE  WEa 

If  you're  serious  about  getting  Web  advertising  dollars,  contact  Evelyn  Hepner. 

E-mail:  goldstandard@accessabc.com  WWW:  www.accessabvs.com/webaudit  Phone:  1-888-228-7444 

BE  SURE  TO  VISIT  ABC  INTERACTIVE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  SHOWS:  FALL  INTERNET  WORLD.  9D:TECH  NEW  YORK,  »D:TECH  L.A.,  INTERNET  WORLD  CANADA, 
INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS,  SPRING  INTERNET  WORLD,  @D:TECH  CHICAGO.  SUMMER  INTERNET  WORLD 
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